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RUSSIAN INCOME AND DEFENCE 
EXPENDITURE , 

BY virtue of the great difference between its economy and that of 
other States, of the fierceness of the controversy that has raged about 
the merits and success of its economic plans, and of the paucity and 
ambiguity of the statistical material actually available about it, the 
actual economic strength of Russia has become extremely difficult to 
judge. Probably the most daring and comprehensive attempt to 
compare Russian national income and standards of living with those 
of other countries in recent years was that of Mr. Colin Clark, in his 
Critique of Russtan Statistics, which gives a broad picture of the Russian 
economy in 1934, and another one, based upon much less reliable 
information, of the economy in 1937. It is worth summarizing the 
account of the conditions at the latter date, for, defective though it 
may be in many ways, it is the best available. 

In 1937, the occupied population of the Soviet Union numbered 
about 64.1 million, of which some 24 million were urban. Mr. Clark 
estimated that the average income per head of the occupied rural 
population, including the value of their own agricultural produce 
consumed by them directly, was equivalent to about {42.5 per year at 
British prices of 1934.. The correspondingxaverage urban income he 
put at £122.2, and the general average for the whole occupied popula- 
tion at £72.3. This estimate makes the average real income per head 
in Russia in 1937 about a third of that in Great Britain, and of the same 
general order of magnitude as in Poland, Japan, and Italy. The whole 
net natioval income he estimates at about £4,637 million at British 
prices of 1934, which would be equivalent to about £5,100 or £5,200 
million in 1937, so that the Russian national income, according to this 
estimate, was then of just about the same size as thé British. 

Total national income and income per head do not, however, give 
sufficient material for a just estimate of the Soviet Union’s capacity 
to produce the things needed for modern war. Other factors make it 
capable of devoting to war purposes a higher proportion of its total 
output than is the case with other countries where the standard of 
living is equally low, First among these factors must be placed the 
highly centfalized and officially-controlled, economic organization of 
the country. The other chief factor, partly dependent upon the first, 
is the gteat emphasis which has been placed upon industrial develop- 
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ment in the last decade. This has resulted in the industrial output 
(especially the output of heavy industry) per head of the total popula- 
tion being far higher than in most other countries not having far 
higher standards of living than the U.S.S.R. Mr. Clark estimates net 
investment in Russia (a very high proportion of which was in heavy 
industry) as having been some 14 or 15 per cent of the national income 
in 1937—a proportion exceeded only in Japan and perhaps in the 
Netherlands. 

The result is a very high development, for a country where the 
standard of living is still so low, of the specific industries upon which 
war production directly depends. In 1934 the chemical and metal- 
working industries employed close on 2 million people—about the 
same number as in Great Britain—and that number has evidently 
increased very considerably since then, for industrial production 
apparently rose by about 50 per cent between 1934 and 1937, and by 
a further proportion not far short of this between 1937 and 1940. 
(The official index-number of investment goods production, which 
shows a rise considerably greater than this, suffers from faulty weight- 
ing.) The steel output of the U.S.S.R., at 18.4 million tons in 1940, 
was considerably larger than that of the British Empire, and was, 
indeed, about 60 per cent of that of Greater Germany. 

How far has this large industrial production been devoted to defence? 
The answer to this question is made difficult by a number of factors. 
Though expenditure on defence is published, it is difficult either to 
translate this sum of roubles into sterling, or to estimate the whole 
Russian national income in roubles, so as to see what proportion 
defence forms of the whole. The first of these operations is made hard 
by the absence of reliable price data: the second by the fact that the 
retail price of Russian consumers’ goods is inflated to three or four 
times cost of production by the sales’ tax, and that it is difficult to 
know, therefore, at what prices to value the large portion of agricul- 
tural output which is consumed without ever coming into the market. 
Mr. Clark estimated that the £ was equivalent to 35.7 roubles for the 
purpose of purchasing investment goods in 1934, whereas for the pur- 
pose of purchasing industrial goods at retail it was equivalent to 69 
roubles, and for the purpose of purchasing food at retail 147 roubles. 
The best indication of the rise of prices since then is to be found in the 
course of wage-rates. These apparently rose by about 65 per cent 
between 1934 and 1937. According to Mr. Clark’s estimate, non- 
agricultural income per head rose by 43 per cent in this period. This 
may be taken to be roughly the increase in output per worker. It may 
therefore be estimated that, in those three years, cost prices of indus- 
trial goods rose by about 16 per cent. Since British wholesale prices 
rose by more than this proportion, but wages and retail prices by 
somewhat less in the same period, no great error will be involved in 
assuming that the 1934 purchasing power parity between the { and 
the rouble persisted till 1937. After that date, even the scanty evi- 
dence used above peters out. Russian wages in 1938 were 85 per cent 
above the 1934 level, and later data are lacking. If, however, it is 
assumed that the rise of prices was at about the same rate after 1937 
as before, it follows that they were by 1940 about 40 per cent above 
the 1934 level. British material prices had risen about 55 per cent 
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between 1934 and 1940, and wages by about 22 per cent, so that 
costs of investment goods probably rose by about the proportion 
assumed as probable for the corresponding Russian prices. The error 
in assuming the 1934 purchasing power parity to hold between the, 
rouble and the £ up to the present day for the purpose of comparing 
Government purchases of armaments is therefore probably not so 
great as to render the comparison useless. 

Making this somewhat risky assumption, one gets the following 
series of armament expenditures, expressed in sterling at contemporary 
British prices: 

Russian Defence Expenditure (million £ sterling equivalent) 
1935 230 1939 1,150 
1936 415 1940 1,600 
1937 490 . 1941 2,000 
1938 760 

From this it appears that in 1937, 9 or 10 per cent of the Russian 
national income, valued at British prices, was devoted to defence. 
What the proportion was intended to be according to the 1940 estimates 
cannot, of course, be stated without estimating the 1940 national 
income at current sterling prices. It appears that the production of 
industrial goods in 1940 was about 40 per cent above the 1937 level. 
Evidence about agricultural production is incomplete, but suggests 
that the increase in this field has been much smaller. It may be put, 
for the sake of argument, at 10 per cent. This would make the Russian 
national income of 1940 equivalent to about £5,900 million at 1934 prices. 
Revaluing this at 1940 British prices (the consumption to allow for 
the rise of 32 per cent in the cost of living and the investment and 
armaments to allow for the rise of 40 per cent in the cost of invest- 
ment goods), we get a value’of £7,880 million at current prices for the 
Russian national income of 1940. The proportion of this which was 
devoted to defence is therefore about 20 per cent. Allowing for the 
15 per cent per year rise in the money value of the Russian national 
income which seems to have been the average rate of increase in recent 
years according to the above calculations and assumptions, the sum 
assigned for defence in 1941 would have been about 22 per cent of 
national income. This is roughly the same proportion as was being 
spent on war and armaments in Japan in 1940. 

The margins of error in the above estimates are very big, but they 
are certainly not so big as to invalidate a very clear indication of one 
of the reasons why the Russian resistance to the German invaders has 
been so effective. It may be worth presenting the approximate sterling 
equivalents, at the current prices of the years in question, of German 
and Russian war expenditure from 1935 to 1940, with the British 
figure added as a matter of interest. The German figures are derived 
from the estimates given in the Bulletins of June 28 and July 26: 

Approximate Military Expenditures (million £ sterling) 
Year 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
Germany 520 730 840 1,470 2,800 5,000 
U.S.S.R1 230 415 490 760 1,150 1,600 
United Kingdom 122 172 251 391 1,141 3,220 

1 These totals are estimates, and therefore presumably do not include the cost 
of the Russo-Finnish war. 
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The most interesting point which emerges is that Russia had spent 
in the five years ending June, 1941, about £5,200 million on defence. 
Germany, in the five years to September, 1939, had spent about 
£5,000 million. British cumulative expenditures over a like period, 
incidentally reached a comparable total about the end of 1940, 
though some of the material concerned had then been used up. In 
other words, in so far as the effect of military expenditure is cumulative 
over a period of five years, Russia should have been able to build up a 
military machine as large as that with which Germany began the war. 
Germany is ahead of her in respect of the material accumulated during 
hostilities since 1939. So long as Russia can prevent the main part of 
her war machine from being destroyed, she is, therefore, in a position 
of by no means hopeless material inferiority. The fact which should be 
noted by her allies above all others, however, is that her rate of output 
of new material cannot be much more than a half of that of her adver- 
sary, so that the effort of Britain and the Dominions, and of the United 
States also, to increase the output of war material to the utmost must 
not be impaired by any trace of complacency. 

A. J. B. 


THE PHILIPPINES IN TRANSITION 


° 1. THE POLITICAL POSITION 

THE Philippine Islands (since 1934 the Commonwealth of the Philip- 
pines) came into the possession of the United States after the Spanish- 
American War of 1898. The pacification of the Archipelago took some 
years to accomplish, but by 1907 it proved possible to associate the 
Filipinos themselves in the Government, and by 1913 some 72 per cent 
of administrative positions were held by them; although up to 1913 
Mindanao and the Sulu Archipelago were still under military govern- 
ment. During the next seven years preparations were made for 
eventual complete self-government, and by the Independence Act of 
1934, which came into force on Nov. 15, 1935, a constitution providing 
for qualified independence was established. For ten years, that is until 
1946, reservation was to be maintained on foreign relations, finance, and 
tariffs,and the United States High Commissioner remained at Manila. 
The United States can maintain military and naval bases during that 
period, and possibly after 1946. The Filipinos, who had ardently 
desired full independence, showed some hesitation as the date drew 
nearer, partly because of their dependence on the United States free 
market which would be gradually curtailed, and also because the 
Japanese menace was extending from China to the South Seas, and 
without American protection the islands could not be defended. 

On Aug. 10, 1940, the Philippines took a step away from the 
democratic system established under American rule when the Assembly 
granted President Manuel Quezon practically unlimited powers. 
President Quezon has declared his preference for a one-party system, 
but he disclaims any idea of a dictatorship. Amendments to the Con- 
stitution shortened the presidential period to four years, permitted 
re-election, and substituted a bi-cameral legislature for the Single 
Chamber. The amendments to the Constitution were duly endorsed in 
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Washington. The system of universal education (the Filipinos are at 
present about 60 per cent literate) was weakened by allowing many 
exemptions and by raising the age of entry into the schools to 9 years... 

On the question of future independence the position is roughly that 
the United States, having declared the intention of granting full 
independence in 1946, will give it unless there is a definite demand in the 
Philippines for retention of the connexion in one form or another. But 
if any connexion, whether one of “Dominion” Status, or any other, 
is maintained, the United States would assuredly insist on maintaining 
control at least of foreign relations, on the principle that she could not 
maintain responsibility without it. Philippine statesmen, on the other 
hand, insist that, whatever the nature of the connexion, they must have 
control of foreign trade, commercial treaties, tariffs, immigration, 
currency, etc. Further, it must be remembered that the passage of the 
Independence Act of 1934 was partly due to strong pressure by sugar 
interests and other groups in the United States who disliked the com- 
petition of Philippine products, and these interests may be strongly 
opposed to any prolongation of the connexion. Moreover, the heavy 
cost of defence of distant territories in these days of mechanized war- 
fare is bound to enter into the question. 

On the other hand, the worsening of the international position since 
1934, and the dislocation of all economic relations in the last two years, 
have placed the Philippines in a position which makes independence— 
as distinguished from self-government—very difficult, and it is doubtful 
whether any such small and poor State as the Philippines can maintain 
independence in the old sense. 

On the economic conditions prescribed as a preliminary to complete 
independence in the Act considerable concessions have already been 
made. The Act had provided for the elimination of all Philippine 
preferences in the American market by 1946, but the evident difficulties 
of a reorientation of production and trade in so short a period led to the 
appointment of a Joint Committee to review the situation, and their 
recommendations were adopted by the United States Congress early in 
1939. Restrictions were to be imposed gradually and would not reach 
the maximum until 1961, and a conference would be summoned in 1944 
to determine future trade relations after independence was granted. 
The first step taken was the imposition of an export tax on certain pro- 
ducts in 1940, equivalent to 5 per cent of the duty charged in the 
United States on similar goods of foreign origin, but even this has been 
remitted because, under war conditions, including the serious shortage 
of shipping, and especially since the extension of the American export 
licence system to the Philippines, new markets cannot be found. 


2. GEOGRAPHICAL AND DEFENSIVE POSITION 

The Archipelago lies between Indo-China to the west and the area 
of the Japanese Mandated Islands to the east, and between Japanese 
Formosa on the north.and the Netherlands East Indies on the south. 
Outlying islets of the Philippines are divided from Formosa only by the 
Bashee Channel, and on the south run close to North Bornéo. The most 
northerly large island, Luzon, is 500 miles from China. The distance 
from Manila to Hong-kong is 640 miles; from Manila to Singapore the 
distance is 1,340 miles; the nearest American land is Guam (in the middle 
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of the Japanese Mandated area), 1,500 miles away; and the distance 
from Manila, the headquarters of the small United States Asiatic Fleet, 
to the main Pacific station of the United States Navy at Pearl Harbour 
is 5,000 miles. Thus the Philippines are far from the United States, and 
are the only outpost of that country-in the China Seas, and they lie 
directly on the line of southward penetration by Japan. 

The country has an area of 115,000 sq. miles, nearly as great as that 
of the British Isles, and a population estimated at, in the census of 
1939, 16,356,000. There are some 7,000 islands and islets, the largest 
being Luzon on the north, 40,814 sq. miles; and Mindanao on the south, 
36,906 sq. miles. Between them lie eight islands of considerable size, 
and to the west, the Calamian Islands and the long narrow island of 
Palawan stretch from Mindoro down to North Borneo. The range in 
latitude (1,000 miles), and still more the variety in altitude, permits a 
wide range of tropical and sub-tropical climate and of production. The 
northern part of the Archipelago lies within the typhoon area and the 
whole area is liable to seismic disturbance. 

The islands are mostly of volcanic origin, and are traversed by moun- 
tain ranges following on the whole a north and south direction. There 
are some active volcanoes. The lower slopes and the valleys have been 
enriched in the past by volcanic deposits, and are very fertile. 

It is estimated that 63 per cent of the area is fit for cultivation, but a 
great part of the country is still under forest and jungle, and only 
about 14 per cent of the total has been brought under the plough. 


3. DEFENCE 

Until 1946 the defence of the Philippines rests with the United States, 
and, as the succeeding paragraphs show, there are few local resources 
and none of the industries necessary for modern defence, so that 
material must be imported. No steps for the neutralization of the 
Philippines, which was suggested at the time of the Independence Act, 
have be¢n taken, and consequently, if the United States is involved in 
war in the Pacific, the conflict spreads automatically to the Islands. It 
is only in recent years that effective preparations for defence against 
serious attack have been made. The hands of the United States were 
tied by Art. 19 of the Five-Power Treaty of 1922 on the limitation of 
naval strength, in which the United States, the British Empire and 
Japan agreed to maintain the status quo with regard to fortifications 
and naval bases in certain areas of the Pacific. This area included Hong- 
kong and the Philippines. It is only since the denunciation of the 
Treaty by Japan in December, 1934, taking effect two years later, 
that it has been possible to increase Philippine defensive works. The 
decision to fortify Guam, the nearest American outpost, was only taken 
this year. } 

The naval defences available locally in the Philippines are the 
American Asiatic Fleet, which in peace-time amounted to one 10,000- 
ton cruiser, one 7,000-ton cruiser, 12 destroyers, and 12 submarines, 
with the usual fleet auxiliaries, but it can be, and no doubt has, been 
reinforced from the main Pacific Fleet at Pearl Harbour, Hawaii. At 
the end of 1939 the Asiatic Fleet was reinforced by one aircraft carrier, 
several large bombers, and more submarines. Many small ‘mosquito’ 
craft are being constructed locally, 
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In normal times the United States garrison consists of about 10,000 
men, of whom 4,000 are American régulars and the remainder Philip- 
pine Scouts; it has been reinforced since the spring of 1941. Some 
85 airports and landing stages for aircraft, recently improved, exist, 
and the small nucleus of war-planes in the islands has been constantly 
increased by arrivals from the United States. For example, the U.S. 
War Department announced in October, 1940, that two Army Air Corps 
Pursuit squadrons were being transferred to the Philippines. It was 
reported at the same time that 70 aircraft ordered for Sweden had been 
requisitioned and were being sent to the Philippines. In May, 1941, it 
was expected that in the next six months the Air Force would be brought 
up to 1,000 ’planes, and Brig.-General Clagett was appointed to command 
the Air Force. The Trans-Pacific Air-line of the Pan-American Aviation 
Company runs via Midway, Wake, Guam, and Manila. Manila, which 
has air connexions with Singapore, Hong-kong and Batavia, is rapidly 
becoming one of the greatest airports in the East. 

Before the Commonwealth took over the administration from the 
United States, Major-General Douglas MacArthur was seconded as 
Military Adviser at the request of President Quezon, and a small 
Filipino force, capable of considerable expansion, was created. In 
peace-time the force is only of 7,000 men, but able-bodied young men 
must register, and some 40,000 are put into training each year. In 
March, 1941, some 100,000 reservists were undergoing training. The 
annual military budget is for about 16 million pesos. 


The greater part of the defences are concentrated in the island of 
Luzon, and the difficulties of transport and communication over the 
scattered archipelago would constitute a certain weakness if an attack 
were made elsewhere. 


Manila stands on a magnificent bay which would accommodate the 
whole United States Asiatic Fleet. It is defended by the fortress on 
Corregidor Island, at the mouth of the bay, and by batteries on other 
outlying islands. In peace-time the garrison of Corregidor is 4,500 men, 
now increased. The island rises 650 feet from the sea in the narrow 
strait leading into the Bay, and is thickly honeycombed with defence 
works on the Gibraltar model. Just south of Manila, also in Manila, 
Bay, is Cavite Bay, where there are marine barracks, fuel and ammuni- 
tion depots, and dock facilities, but the repairing docks will not take the 
largest ships. At Olongapo, in Subic Bay, about 60 miles north of Manila, 
there is a good harbour and a floating dock, taking ships of 10,000 tons, 
but no fortifications unless newly constructed. The possibility of the 
use of Singapore by American ships must not be ruled out. 

The thousands of small islands, among which many hiding-places 
for submarines could be found, undoubtedly complicate defence, and 
the problem is made more difficult by the Japanese occupation first of 
Hainan, and then of Indo-Chinese bases. 

At first it was maintained by President Quezon that American 
responsibility included civil defence, but the Philippine Government 
have agreed to shoulder the responsibility. Since the spring of this 
year preparations have been made for civil defence, including increased 
production of foodstuffs, the acquisition of fuel stocks, the control of 
~ communications and A.R.P. services, These services are co-ordinated 
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by a Civilian Emergency Administration created by President Quezon 
in April, 1941. 

in recent months periodic conferences on defence have been held, 
attended by the High Commissioner, the Commander of the Asiatic 
Fleet, the Commandant of the 16th Naval District at Cavite, the Com- 
mander of the American garrison, the President of the Philippines, his 
military adviser, Major-General Douglas MacArthur, and the Philippine 
Army chief of staff. In Ma Chief Marshal Sir Robert Brooke- 
Popham came from Singapore and Mr. van Kleffens from Netherlands 
India, and, though the visits were unofficial, it is probable that 
questions of common defence in the China Seas were discussed. 


4. THE PEOPLE AND THEIR ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

The inhabitants are of Malay.race with a great deal of Spanish and . 
Chinese admixture in the northern and central islands, but in the 
interior of the larger islands there are some black people, Negritos, 
who are still in a low state of civilization and are possibly aboriginal. 
The Malay population consists of over twenty tribes which entered the 
country at different times. The overwhelming majority of the Filipinos, 
9) per cent of the total population, are Catholic, having been converted 
at the time of the Spanish conquest. Their general condition under the 
American administration has been vastly improved, more especially 
by the excellent system of education and by the public health preventive 
services. The population is rapidly increasing. 

The latest of the Malay emigrants were the Moros, who were still 
entering the country at the time of the Spanish conquest. Some of 
them were apparently converts to Islam before they arrived,.and de- 
voted missionaries’ continued the work of Islamization, allowing a 
certain laxity in the incorporation of Malay traditions. The Moros are 
mainly concentrated in’ Mindanao and the Sulu Archipelago. They 
were never subdued by Spain, and for a long time they resisted Ameri- 
can pacification. American schools and other agents of civilization did 
much to create better conditions, but they are still backward in many 
respects. They have not shared fully in the prosperity of the northern 
islands, and there is some hostility between them and the Catholic 
population. 

Of the foreign elements, the most important are the. Chinese, who 
have intermarried to some extent with the Malays. They hold the key 
positions in retail trade and to a large extent in wholesale business. 
Since 1902 the immigration of Chinese coolies has been forbidden by the 
application of United States exclusion laws to the Philippines. Officially, 
therefore, only merchants, students and teachers, travellers and Govern- 
ment officials are admitted. Nevertheless, between 1926 and 1935 
Chinese immigrants averaged nearly 8,000, leaving out of account the 
number of visiting Chinese. In the first three years of the Common- 
wealth régime, the annual net immigration of Chinese has been over 
4,600. There is, therefore, a very substantial Chinese population. 

More recently there has been an immigration of Japanese settlers, 
centred in the Province of Davao on the south-eastern part of the 
Island of Mindanao. The preliminary figures for the census of 1939 
give 17,893 Japanese in Davao, but the figure has been placed at 
30,000. The estimate usually given for Japanese in the whole of the 
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ae nee, is ‘Sides 25,000 and 30,000.: The Japanese 
settlements are extremely well conducted, and by introducing modern 
methods into the cultivation and preparation of Manila hemp they have 
rendered great service, and in general their experimental farming may 
be of great importance for the rest of the country. They have built 
roads connecting their plantations with ports, they have established 
schools, and they employ some 10,000 Philippine labourers, whom they 
pay an average minimum wage of one peso (half a dollar) a day. Many 
of these labourers are provided with excellent living quarters. There 
is a good deal of uncertainty about their tenure of the 150,000 acres or 
so which they cultivate, as land can only be owned by Americans and 
Filipinos. There are some Japanese in other centres and in the island 
of Palawan. A very large part of the fishing industry of the country 
is in their hands, a circumstance which has caused some uneasiness, 
because of the insight gained into ndVigation in these waters. They 
have also some share in retail trade, but mainly for the sale of Japanese 
goods. In the mining industry the Japanese have considerable interest 
in irom, manganese, and copper. They have shares in several mining 
corporations, permissible by law if 60 per cent of the capital is sub- 
scribed by a Philippine of American interests. 

Japanese investment in the Philippines is put by the Bureau of 
Southern Affairs in Tokyo at 88 million yen, of which the largest 
amount, 67 million yen, is devoted to agriculture. 

In May, 1940, the Philippine Assembly passed legislation limiting 
immigration from any single country to 500 per annum. This would 
cut down severely Chinese and, Japanese immigration, immigration 
from Japan being normally at the rate of 2,800 a year, probably only 
‘1,000 being permanent settlers. The President of the United States, 
despite Japanese protests, approved the Immigration Bill on Aug. 26, 
1940. 

The islands have great potential riches, but are as yet comparatively 
undeveloped. American capital invested in them is put at about $225 
million; the amount would no doubt have been greater but for the 
declared intention of the United States to grant independence and the 
consequent uncertainty of the American market, for, if freedom in that 
market is withdrawn, it is uncertain whether Philippine products can 
compete successfully there with those of other South Sea countries, 
notably the Netherlands Indies, where long and careful administration 
has developed production on economical lines. Dependence on the 
United States market is the dominant factor, the only other large 
buyer being Japan. But for the disturbed conditions in the Far East, 
trade with Japan would have been largely increased during the transi- 
tion period before the severing of the United States political connexion. 

Of the total exports in 1938, valued at 231.6 million pesos (2 pesos = 
$1), 178.9 million pesos went to the United States and 15 million to 
Japan. There is a tariff of 15 per cent and upwards on non-American 
goods entering the Philippines, and the United States supplies 68 per 
cent of imports, Japan being the only other important supplier, with 
over 9 per cent. 

The full difficulties of trade in war-time were not felt at first, for, 


1 It was rumoured on Aug. 13 that half the Japanese colony were leaving the 
Archipelago because of American restrictive trade and financial policy. 
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THE PHILIPPINES IN TRANSITION 








although 1940 brought a heavy fall i in price of the iad main export 
crops—sugar, coco-nut oil, copra, and Manila hemp (abaca, of which 
the Philippines have a monopoly)—the American war industries’ 
demand for copra, hemp, and minerals, and the Japanese search for 
minerals soon altered the situation. The closing of European markets 
meant a certain diversion of trade to North America, which still further 
increased the dependence of the Philippines on the United States 
market. In anticipation of the possible application of restrictions, 
Japanese buying of iron ore, manganese, etc., rose to record heights in 
the first three months of “1941. The Japanese market was, however, 
severely curtailed in May when President Roosevelt extended the 
United States export-licensing system to the Philippines: 

Mineral production in 1940 had improved, owing to war demand, 
in all the five principal mining industries—gold, iron, copper, chrome, and 
manganese. There are some forty gold mines with a production valued 
in 1940 at about $40 million. The two principal copper mines have 
increased their output. The product, of the larger of these mines is 
shipped to Japan, but smelter works have been established which will. 
make it possible to ship pig copper to the United States. Iron pro- 
duction was estimated at a million tons of high-grade ore, for which 
Japan has hitherto been the only available market. Output could have 
been increased, if shipping had been available. There are large un- 
worked reserves, notably in the Government-owned deposits of Surigao. 
In 1938 the chromium ore and manganese mined went to Japan, but 
in 1940 almost the whole production was taken by the United States, 
and prices increased. # 

There is no large-scale industry except for sugar-refining, cement- 
making, hemp cordage, rattan furniture, cigars and cigarettes, and the 
country must therefore import a large range of manufactured goods. 
Domestic workshops for everyday requirements, with home spinning and 
weaving, meet some needs. There is no iron or munitions industry; 
though iron is available, coking coal is lacking, and the iron ore goes to 
Japan. Surface indications suggest that oil deposits exist, but so far 
prospecting has not yielded useful results. The country must therefore 
import fuel oil. She is also an importer of rice from the rice-growing 
countries of S.E. Asia.2 The import of Japanese cheap-consumption 
goods would be greater than it is but for the unofficial boycott practised 
by Chinese merchants and retailers. 

At present 56.80 per cent of the national income is derived from 
agriculture, 1.75 per cent from live stock, 14.50 per cent from industry, 
13.35 per cent from fisheries, 8.27 per cent from mining, and 5.33 per 
cent from forestry. 

With the reduction of the American market in the future it is thought 
that the acreage of sugar and tobacco must be reduced by some 
600,000 acres, and there should be increases in the areas devoted to 
rice, maize, cotton, and other products. Small-scale industries would 
be developed and mining possibilities studied. In fact the islands 


‘N.Y. Herald Tribune, Jan. 6, 1941. 

* An acute shortage of rice (the staple food of the population) was reported in 
June, 1941, owing partly to a bad crop, but more to the curtailment of imports, 
probably because Chinese merchants for various reasons were not carrying the 
usual stocks. 
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would onsiiaion 1 their aquinaeusll system by a degree of industrial- 
ization. 

Developmgnt is concentrated mainly in Luzon, where some agricul- 
tural areas are already thickly populated. There is some movement 
toward Mindanao, which presents exceptionally good potentialities, 
but political difficulties with the Moros have somewhat impeded 
development. The Japanese colony in that island have accomplished 
good work, and plans are being made for the establishment of German 
refugees marooned at Shanghai and elsewhere. 

The poverty of the Filipinos in a land of plenty, and even the threat 
of food shortage, especially of rice, the staple food of the population, 
in so rich a country is accounted for in various ways. Many observers 
put it down largely to the bad system of land tenure. Political and 
economic power rests largely with the great estate-owners, who rely 
mainly on tenants holding their land on a share-cropping basis. The 
system does not permit the growth of a prosperous peasant population, 
and usury, here as elsewhere, is the concomitant of a system of this 
kind. ‘Millions of peasants’, writes Miss Catherine Porter,* ‘‘are 
bound to the soil in a state little better than serfdom, working long 
hours on a share-crop system or for a starvation wage in the rice-fields. 
The inequalities in tenant-landlord relationships have resulted in the 
lowest possible living standards for the large mass of labourers and 
increasing prosperity for a small number of landlords and owners. 
Contracts vary from place to place, and are uniform only-in that they 
give the worker the small end of the deal.’’ There have been severe 
agrarian conflicts in various districts, especially in the Pampanga area, 
where the density of population per sq. mile of cultivated land is 1,000. 
It is declared that 90 per cent of the land in this area is owned by 3 per 
cent of the population and that the’landed classes also have large 
interests in the sugar centrals and rice mills. The attitude of President 
Quezon is sympathetic to the workers, and some steps have been taken 
for co-operative credit and land settlement, but there is much acute 
controversy and the advance is probably insufficient. A good example 
was set by the Church when in February, 1940, the Archbishop of Manila 
offered to sell to the Government at any price they might fix any lands 
giving rise to social problems. Obviously a solution on a large scale for 
these questions must be found if the Philippines are to become a strong 
and independent people, able to face the great changes which will be 
necessary in the immediate future. 

M. B. 


1 Far Eastern Survey, April 10, 1940. 
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BRITISH AND U.S.S.R. GOVERNMENTS’ DECLARATION 
TO TURKEY, AUGUST 10 


ON Aug. 10 the British and Soviet Ambassadors called at the Turkish 
Foreign Office and presented Declarations in identical terms. The 
text of the British Declaration is as follows: 

“His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom confirm 
their fidelity to the Montreux Convention, and assure the Turkish 
Government that they have no aggressive intentions or claims 
whatever with regard to the Straits. 

“His Majesty’s Government, as also the Soviet Government, are 
prepared scrupulously to observe the territorial integrity of the 
Turkish Republic. 

“While fully appreciating the desire of the Turkish Government 
not to be involved in war, his Majesty’s Government, as also the 
Soviet Government, would nevertheless be prepared to render 
Turkey every help and assistance in the event of her being attacked 
by a European Power.” 

Before presenting their written Deglarations, each Ambassador 
explained orally the views of his Government. The Soviet Ambassador 
stated that: 

“As late as March, 1941, that is to say, during the period of well- 
known treaty relations between the Soviet Union and Germany, the 
Soviet Government exchanged assurances with the Government of the 
Turkish Republic in connexion with reports that were then being 
spread to the effect that if Turkey were compelled to enter the war the 
Soviet Union would take advantage of Turkey’s difficulties to attack 
her. ? 

“It will be recalled that the Soviet Government for their part con- 
sidered it necessary at that time to declare that such reports in no 
way corresponded to the attitude of the Soviet Union and that if 
Turkey were in fact attacked and compelled to enter the war for the 
defence of her territories she could count on full understanding and 
neutrality of the Soviet Union on the basis of the non-aggression pact 
between the two countries. 

“It is known that after the treacherous attack of Nazi Germany on 
the Soviet Union, the Germans conducted, and are still conducting, a 
malicious propaganda against the Soviet Union, intended iter alia to 
bring about discord between the Soviet Union and Turkey. 

“In view of the fact that this propaganda, which is being intensively 
conducted by the German Government, has become even stronger at 
present, and considering that in the present international situation it 
is opportune that an exchange of views should take place between the 
Soviet Government and the Turkish Government on the subject of 
relations between the Soviet Union, Turkey, and Great Britain, the 
Soviet Government have instructed me, M. le Ministre, to make to 
your Excellency the Declarations.”’ 

The British Ambassador stated that: 

“In view of anti-Russian propaganda by the Germans, his Majesty's 
Government and the Soviet Government have considered it right to 
reaffirm categorically their attitude towards Turkey in order that the 
Turkish Government may be under no delusion in the formation of 
their own policies towards Great Britain and the Soviet Union.” 
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MARSHAL PETAIN’S BROADCAST ON FRENCH 
CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES, AUGUST 12 


MARSHAL PETAIN, broadcasting:from Vichy on Aug. 12, referred 
to the doubt and uneasiness prevailing in France. The authority of his 
Government was disputed, and false rumours and intrigue were 
hampering recovery. Anxiety was felt about the fate of the French 
Empire. The London radio and certain French newspapers added to 
this bewilderment. “Our relations with Germany,” he continued, “are 
defined by an armistice convention whose character could only be 
provisional. The prolongation of this situation renders it the more 
difficult to support, since it governs the relations between two great 
nations. As to the collaboration offered in October, 1940 by the 
Chancellor of the Reich under conditions the great courtesy which 
I appreciate, it is a work of slow development. We must know how to 
orientate ourselves towards a larger horizon which a reconciled 
Continent can open up to our activities.’’ Referring to Italy he said: 
“Here again our wish is to escape from these provisional relations and 
establish more stable bonds without which the European order cannot 
be built up agair.’’ The United States need not fear a decline of 
French ideals. “Our Parliamentary democracy, which is dead, had 
few traits in common with the democracy of the United States. But 
the instinct of freedom still lives in us, proud and strong... . The 
national revolution has not yet become a fact. This is because between 
the people and myself has arisen a double barrier, raised by the up- 
holdérs of the old régime and the servants of trusts. ...A long delay 
will be necessary to conquer the resistance of all these adversaries of 
the new order, but we must from now on break their schemes by 
decimating their leaders.’’ The power of trusts had tried to reassert 
itself by making use of the Committees of Economic Organization; but 
he was determined to rid France of the despicable tutelage of money. 

In spite of the difficulties caused above all by the absence of the 
prisoners of war, numbering over a million, the work of reorganization 
was proceeding. The new Constitution would be based on the family, 
the commune, the trade, and the province. While the new laws were 
being drafted, France must be governed. She could not rightly be 
governed except from Paris, but he could not return there until certain 
facilities were offered. In the meantime, he continued, ‘‘authority no 
longer comes from below. It exists where I confide or delegate it. 
I delegate it in the first place to Admiral Darlan, to whom opinion has 
not shown itself either always favourable or always fair, but who has 
never ceased to help me with loyalty and courage. I have entrusted 
him with the Ministry of National Defence so that he can exert more 
direct control over our land, sea, and air forces’’. 

Marshal Pétain then summed up the future programme of French 
policy in the following twelve points: 


1. The activity of political parties and groups is suspended in 
unoccupied France. Public and private meetings and the 
distribution of leaflets or posters is prohibited. Parties 
disobeying these instructions will be dissolved. 

. Parliamentary indemnity is cancelled as from Sept. 30. 

. Disciplinary measures have been taken against officials guilty 
of false declarations regarding secret societies. Holders of high 
Masonic rank will not be allowed to fill public positions, . 
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4. The Legion remains the best instrument of the national revolu- 
tion in the unoccupied zone, but it must remain entirely sub- 
ordinate to the Government. 

5. The powers of the police will be increased. 

;. Commissioners will be appointed to supervise the way in which 
the instructions of the Government are applied, and to eliminate 
the obstacles placed in the way of national restoration by secret 
societies. 

. The powers of the Regional Prefects will be widened. 

. A Labour Charter will be promulgated without delay. 

. The temporary economic organization of the State will be re- 
modelled, and the competent Committees re-grouped; wider repre- 
sentation will be given to small industries and handicraftsmen. 

. The organization of the food supply will be altered so as to allow 
the State to exercise authority both nationally and regionally, 
while safeguarding the interests of the consumer. 

. Marshal Pétain will use the powers given him to judge “those 
responsible for our disaster’. A Council of Political Justice has 
been established for the purpose, and will submit its proposals 
before Oct. 15. 

2. All Ministers and high officials must swear allegiance to Marshal 
Pétain and carry out their duties for the good of the State, 
according to the laws of honour and integrity. 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES ISSUED BY MR. 
CHURCHILL AND PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, 
AUGUST 14. 


MR. ATTLEE, Lord Privy Seal and Deputy Prime Minister, made the 
following announcement in a broadcast on Aug. 14: 

“I have come to tell you about an important meeting between the 
President of the United States and the Prime Minister which has taken 
place and of a Declaration of Principles which has been agreed between 
them. Here is the statement which they have agreed to issue: 

“The President of the United States and the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Churchill, representing his Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom, have met at sea. They have been accompanied by officials 
of their two Governments, including high-ranking officers of their 
military, naval, and air services. 

“The whole problem of the supply of munitions of war, as provided 
by the Lease-Lend Act, for the armed forces of the United States and 
for those countries actively engaged in resisting aggression has been 
further examined. Lord Beaverbrook, Minister of Supply of the British 
Government, has joined in these conferences. He is going to proceed 
to Washington to discuss further details with appropriate officials of 
the United States Government. These conferences will also cover the 
supply problem of the Soviet Union. 

‘The President and the Prime Minister have had several conferences. 
They have considered the dangers to world civilization arising from 
the policy of military domination by conquest upon which the Hitlerite 

B 
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Government of Germany and other Governments associated therewith 
have embarked, and have made clear the steps which their countries 
are respectively taking for their safety in facing these dangers. They 
have agreed upon the following joint declaration: . 


“‘The President of the United States and the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Churchill, representing his Majesty's Government in the United 
Kingdom, being met together, deem it right to make known 
certain common principles in the national policies of their respec- 
tive countries on which they base their hopes for a better future 
for the world. 

. Their countries seek no aggrandizement, territorial or other. 

. They desire to see no territorial changes that do not accord with 
the freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned. 

. They respect the right of all peoples to choose the form of 
Government under which they will live; and they wish to see 
sovereign rights and self-government restored to those who have 
been forcibly deprived of them. 

. They will endeavour, with due respect for their existing 
obligations, to further enjoyment by all States, great or small, 
victor or vanquished, of access, on equal terms, to the trade and 
to the raw materials of the world which are needed for their 
economic prosperity. 

. They desire to bring about the fullest collaboration between 
all nations in the economic field, with the object of securing for 
all improved labour standards, economic advancement, and social 
security. 

. After the final destruction of Nazi tyranny, they hope to see 
established a peace which will afford to all nations the means 
of dwelling in safety within their own boundaries, and which will 
afford assurance that all the men in all the lands may live out 
their lives in freedom from fear and want. 

7. Such a peace should enable all men to traverse the high seas 
and oceans without hindrance. 

8. They believe all of the nations of the world, for realistic 
as well as spiritual reasons, must come to the abandonment o! 
the use of force. Since no future peace can be maintained i! 
land, sea, or air armaments continue to be employed by nations 
which threaten, or may threaten, aggression outside of their 
frontiers, they believe, pending the establishment of a wider and 
permanent system of general security, that the disarmament o/ 
such nations is essential. They will likewise aid and encourage 
all other practicable measures which will lighten for peace-loving 
peoples the crushing burden of armament.” ' 


It was later announced that in the course of their meeting Mr: 
Churchill and President Roosevelt had sent the following message to 
M. Stalin: 

“We have taken the opportunity afforded by consideration of the 
report of Mr. Harry Hopkins on his return from Moscow to consult 
together as to how best our two countries can help your country in the 
splendid defence that you are making against Nazi attack. We are at 
the moment co-operating to provide you with the very maximum 
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supplies that You most urgently need. Already many shiploads have 
left our shores and more will leave in the immediate future. 

“The needs and demands of your and our armed services can only 
be determined in the light of the full knowledge of the many factors 
which must be taken into consideration in conjectures that we make. 
In order that all of us may be in a position to arrive at speedy decisions 
as to the apportionment of our joint resources, we suggest that we 
prepare a meeting to be held at Moscow to which we would send high 
representatives who could discuss these matters directly with you. If 
this conference appeals to you, we want you to know that, pending 
decisions of that conference, we shall continue to send supplies and 
material as rapidly as possible. 

‘We must now turn our minds to the consideration of a more long- 
term policy, since there is still a long and hard path to be traversed 
before there can be won that complete victory without which our 
efforts and sacrifices would be wasted. 

‘The war goes on upon many fronts, and before it is over there may 
be yet further fighting on fronts that will be developed. Our resources, 
though immense, are limited, and it must become a question as to where 
and when those resources can best be used to further to the principal 
extent our,common effort. This applies equally to manufactured war 
supplies and to raw materials. 

“We realize fully how vitally important to the defeat of Hitlerism 
is the brave and steadfast resistance of the Soviet Union, and we feel 
therefore that we must not in any circumstances fail to act quickly 
and immediately in this matter of planning the programme for the 
future allocation of our joint resources.” 





OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


August 5 (Tuesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Bombs dropped near south-west coast at dusk previous 
day; no damage or casualties. No enemy aircraft over country in 
night and very few in day; no bombs dropped. 

Against Germany: Bomber Command aircraft attacked convoy off 
Dutch coast; direct hits on 2,000 ton ship. Patrol ships bombed off 
German coast. Offensive patrols over Channel and Northern France. 
Low-level attack on aerodrome near Cherbourg. One fighter missing. 

Admiralty: German bomber shot down by trawler previous day. 

German communiqué: Two merchant ships totalling 10,300 tons sunk 
west of Ireland and in St. George’s Channel. No enemy aircraft over 
Reich. 

Italian News Agency: 25 persons killed in raid on Berlin night of 
Aug. 2 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fierce fighting previous day in Kholm, 
Smolensk, and Belaya-Tserkov directions. In raid on Moscow in night 
of Aug. 3 two German aircraft destroyed; no Russian losses. Later: 
During night, fighting continued in Smolensk, Korosten, and Belaya- 
Tserkov directions. Russian radio: Groups of German bombers tried 
to raid Moscow in night; one or two penetrated and dropped incendiary 
bombs. No fires or damage caused. One German bomber destroyed, 
no Russian losses. 

German communiqué: In Ukraine, enemy attempts to break 
through encirclement thwarted; sections of enemy destroyed. In 
extension of area of break-through 63 miles south-east of Smolensk, 
a new enemy force partly encircled and partly destroyed by surprise 
advance. Town of Tapa in Estonia taken. Military installations in 
Moscow successfully bombed in night. German News Agency: 
“According to usually well-informed sources”, Belaya-Tserkov and 
Kholm in German hands. Heavy counter-attacks in Smolensk area, 
where Russians vainly trying to break out of encirclement. 

Hungarian official statement: Hungarian troops reached Bug 
River. 


, MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Admiralty: Minor operations in the Western Mediterranean in last 
few days. Destroyers entered roadstead of Alghero and harbour 0! 
Porto Conte (Sardinia) on Aug. 1. Alghero aerodrome bombarded, 
buildings and hangars bombed by naval aircraft. At Porto Conte 
seaplane slipway and hangars heavily damaged by gunfire. 

Italian communiqué: A few bombs dropped on Sicilian rural district; 
no damage or casualties. A submarine sank 11,600 ton tanker on way 
to Tobruk. One Sunderland flying boat brought down in Mediter- 
ranean. 
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MILITARY OPERATIONS, AUG. 5-6, 1941 





NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Patrols continued aggressive activity outside Tobruk 
and in frontier area. 

R.A.F.: In night of Aug. 3 Derna bombed; fires started, 2 buildings 
at base of mole destroyed. Landing grounds at Gazala and Martuba 
bombed; fires and explosions caused. Enemy shipping off coast near 
Apollonia attacked Aug. 3 and 4. Reconnaissance showed that 11 
aircraft were destroyed and 20 damaged in Reggio raid. No aircraft 
missing. 

Egyptian communiqué: 90 persons killed and 109 injured in raid on 
Suez Canal area in night. Some damage. Parts of Nile Delta raided; 
no casualties or damage. 

German communiqué: In North Africa, attack by strong British 
forces repelled with heavy losses. Strong points on Suez Canal attacked 
previous night. Two British merchant ships destroyed, one passenger 
ship damaged, in Suez roadstead. 

Italian communiqué: Violent enemy attack on Tobruk front driven 
back with heavy loss by counter-attack by German detachments. 
Many prisoners taken. German air force participated. A hospital hit 
in raid on Derna. Wolchefit bombed; no damage. Attack by enemy 
on positions at Culquaber Pass failed. 


August 6 (Wednesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Enemy activity in day very slight; one aircraft crossed 
coast; no bombs dropped. Small-scale enemy activity in night, mostly 
over east coast of England and Scotland. Some damage at a few 
points; few casualties. 

Against Germany: Objectives at Mannheim, Frankfort and Karls- 
ruhe successfully bombed at night. Great weight of heaviest bombs 
inflicted severe damage. Factories and railways at Aachen, Ostend 
docks, and a supply ship in port of Nantes also bombed. Nine bombers 
missing. Many offensive patrols during day. Two enemy tankers 
attacked in Channel; one set on fire. Enemy aircraft on ground and 
A.A. gun positions attacked at aerodromes near Cherbourg. Four 
enemy fighters destroyed, one British missing. 

Dover area shelled by German long-distance guns; 20 houses damaged; 
no casualties. 

German communiqué: A 6,000 ton freighter destroyed and another 
merchant vessel hit off east coast of England. Bombers attacked 
harbour installation in north-west and east England in night with 
success. Air attacks on several aerodromes. Civilians killed and 
injured in British raids on Western and South-Western Germany, 
including Karlsruhe and Mannheim, in night. Eight enemy aircraft 
destroyed. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
Russian communiqué: Fighting continued previous day in Smolensk, 
Korosten, and Belaya-Tserkov directions, and in Estonian sector. 
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On inte 4, 53 German aircraft destroyed in air or on ground; Russian 
losses 21. Attacks by German motorized division in north-western 
sector repeatedly repelled with loss of about 1,500 men, 60 machine 
guns, 16 mine-throwers, and 9 anti-tank guns. In Korosten direction, a 
German infantry regiment smashed by Russian counter-attacks. 
Germans are now using reservists of the older classes, and youths of 
16 and 17. Later: Fighting continued in night in Kholm, Smolensk, 
and Belaya-Tserkov directions, and on Estonian sector. Russian sub- 
marines sank a German transport in the Baltic. Several groups of 
raiders attacked Moscow in night; few penetrated and dropped bombs 
at random. No important damage. Five raiders destroyed; no Russian 
losses. Soviet Information Bureau: A Finnish port bombed by Soviet 
fleet air arm; huge fires started, one transport sunk. 

German communiqué: Special announcement from the Fiihrer’s 
Headquarters was issued giving the history of operations up to date 
(See Chronology, G Germany). This communiqué reported successful 
ee et in the East. In night, many tons of high explosives and 
tens of thousands of incendiaries dropped on Moscow; direct hits on 
aircraft works and numerous fires in utility plants. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F.: Malta raided by a small number of bombers; 3 destroyed. 
Italian communiqué: Airport of Nicosia bombed night of Aug. 4, 
and Valetta night of Aug. 5. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Raiding parties, continuing aggressive activities,” 
seized a German post on previous day, and despite counter-attacks 
inflicted heavy casualties and took prisoners. 

R.A.F.: Bombers of R.A.F. and South African Air Force ‘attacked 
landing grounds and other military objectives in Cyrenaica night of 
Aug. 4. Bombs on Gazala and Tmimi landing grounds, Derna port 
area, and Benghazi harbour. A schooner bombed and sunk off Misurata. 
No aircraft missing. 

Italian communiqué: Italian and German aircraft attacked military 
targets at Tobruk and Mersa Matruh, and aerodromes at Sidi Barrani 
and Fuka. Enemy raids on Bardia, Derna, Benghazi, and Misurata 
caused slight damage and civilian casualties. Gondar raided by 
enemy; some damage and casualties. At Wolchefit and in Culquaber 
Pass Italian units ‘“‘carried out audacious actions’, causing enemy to 
withdraw with losses. 


August 7 (Thursday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 
Air Ministry: A few enemy aircraft over east and south-east 
England in night. Bombs at a few points; slight damage; some persons 
injured. Two aircraft destroyed. 
Against Germany: Objectives at Frankfort, Mannheim, and Karls- 
ruhe bombed in night; large fires started. Eight bombers missing; 
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one enemy fighter destroyed. Aerodromes in Northern France also 
attacked; one aircraft missing. Coastal Command aircraft torpedoed 
an enemy ship off Norway and bombed an aerodrome in Norway. 
One aircraft missing. In day, small enemy convoy bombed off Holland; 
one ship seen down by stern: Bombs dropped on a German aerodrome 
near St. Omer and on enemy shipping near Gravelines. Five enemy 
fighters destroyed; 10 British escorting fighters lost. 

German communiqué: Bombers sank 10,000 ton merchant ship off 
east coast of Britain in night. Patrol boats shot down British ‘plane 
over Channel, Aerodromes in east England and Midlands bombed. 
Enemy bombed various points in West and South-West Germany; some 
civilian casualties. Five enemy aircraft destroyed. German News 
Agency: Ten Spitfires escorting bombers shot down over Channel; 
no German losses. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
Italian communiqué: An Italian submarine sank two ships totalling 
11,000 tons in Atlantic. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Stubborn fighting previous day in Kexholm, 
Smolensk, and Belaya-Tserkov directions. On Aug. 5 14 German 
aircraft destroyed; Russian losses 7. Fighting continued in night in 
Smolensk and Belaya-Tserkov directions and Estonian sector. Enemy 
attempted to raid Moscow, and individual aircraft got through. 
Fires started but quickly put out. Some casualties, but no military 
damage. Incomplete data show 6 German aircraft destroyed; one 
Russian ’plane lost. ‘“Death’s Head’ Division of Nazi Black Guard 
destroyed with 2,500 casualties and loss of much equipment. 

German communiqué: Further claims concerning previous fighting 
round Smolensk (See Chronology, Germany). Strong bomber formations 
attacked Moscow in night; direct hits on an aircraft factory; fires 
started in Moskva bend and eastwards. German radio: Kiev encircled, 
but “so far only our airmen have seen the city’. A Panzer division 
approached within 12 miles, but this strongly defended fortress could 
not be taken without infantry support. German troops stated to have 
crossed the Dniester from Bessarabia and broken through the fortifica- 
tions along the river. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F.: Malta raided on night of Aug. 5; 3 enemy aircraft 
destroyed. Fleet Air Arm scored many direct hits on enemy sub- 
marine base at Augusta, Sicily. Large oil fire started. One aircraft 
missing. 
Italian communiqué: British aircraft raided Augusta and Catania 
night of Aug. 5. A few casualties. Torpedo-carrying aircraft scored 
direct hits on 2 British destroyers in Eastern Mediterranean. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Heavy dust storms limited activity in Tobruk area, 
but a patrol attacked an enemy post, inflicting casualties and taking 
prisoners. 
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Egyptian communiqué: Air raid on Suez Canal in night. Some damage; 
30 killed, 35 injured. 

R.A.F.: Aircraft of R.A.F. and South African Air Force bombed 
enemy-occupied ports and landing grounds in night of Aug. 5. At 
Benghazi, hits on three Moles; at Derna, fires started in port and on 
landing grounds. Gambut, Gazala, and Misurata also bombed. 

German communiqué: Hits with bombs of heaviest type on ware- 
houses near Tobruk and Mersa Matruh. Successful bombing attack on 
harbour installations at Suez. 

Italian communiqué: Enemy attacks on Tobruk front repelled with 
heavy losses. Harbour at Tobruk and an enemy airfield bombed by 
Axis aircraft. Enemy air raid on Gondar; 5 native casualties. 


August 8 (Friday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Slight enemy activity in night, confined to some areas 
in east England and Scotland. Little damage and few casualties. 
In day, a few enemy aircraft over eastern coastal areas; no bombs 
dropped; one enemy aircraft destroyed. Later reports showed 7 enemy 
fighters destroyed in offensive operations of Aug. 7. 

Against Germany: A great weight of heaviest bombs dropped in 
night on Essen armaments factories. Dortmund and Hamm also 
heavily attacked. Great damage and widespread fires caused. A small 
force attacked Boulogne docks. Coastal Command aircraft attacked 
enemy aerodromes and other targets in Denmark, and shipping off 
Dutch coast. Enemy aerodromes in Northern France attacked by 
Bomber and Fighter Command aircraft. 3 Bomber Command and one 
Fighter Command aircraft missing. No attack on Berlin made by 
British aircraft. 

German communiqué: Three freighters totalling 30,000 tons destroyed 
and 5 more damaged off English east coast. Bombers attacked 
aerodromes in England and a Scottish port in night. In day, 24 British 
aircraft destroyed off Channel coast; no German losses. In night, enemy 
attacked a few places in Western Germany, including Dortmund. 
Single ’planes dropped bombs on Berlin in night; slight civilian 
casualties; 6 raiders destroyed. J 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fighting previous day in Kexholm, Kholm, 
Smolensk, and Belaya-Tserkov directions. Air force destroyed 39 
German aircraft and lost 19. Now known that 9 ard not 6 German 
aircraft destroyed in Moscow raid Aug. 6. In night, fighting continued 
in Kexholm, Smolensk, and Belaya-Tserkov directions, and in 
Estonian sector. (For special report replying to German claims, see 
Chronology, U.S.S.R.) Moscow wireless: Soviet aircraft carried out 
reconnaissance flights over Germany as far as Berlin; incendiary bombs 
dropped; no aircraft lost. Moscow report: German 20th tank division 
destroyed. 

German communiqué: In Ukraine, an enemy force encircled south- 
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east of Uman destroyed. Over 30,000 prisoners, including Commander- 
in-Chief of 6th Soviet Army. German troops in Estonia occupied Vesen- 
berg and reached coast of Gulf of Finland. On Finnish front, attack of 
German and Finnish troops continuing successfully. Later special 
report: Soviet 6th, 12th, and part of 18th Army, totalling 25 divisions, 
destroyed; prisoners total 130,000; 317 tanks, 858 guns, and vast 
quantities of material captured. Enemy losses amounted to over 
200,000. German News Agency: Black Sea port of Otshkov bombed; 
shipping damaged. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: In night of Aug. 6, Fleet Air Arm aircraft attacked an enemy 
convoy of 6 vessels with 6 escorting destroyers off Lampedusa. One 
ship of 8,000 and one of 6,000 tons sunk. Later, R.A.F. aircraft attacked 
the same convoy east of Kirkenna. Another ship of 8,000 tons probably 
sunk and one of 6,000 badly damaged. One enemy destroyer believed 
damaged. Three enemy aircraft approached Malta; one destroyed, the 
others turned back without dropping bombs. In Sicily, same night, 
aircraft attacked enemy ’planes on ground at Gerbini. Comiso aerodrome 
attacked previous day. 

Netherlands Admiralty: A Dutch submarine operating with the 
British Navy sank an enemy supply ship in convoy and severely damaged 
an auxiliary ship in Mediterranean. 

Italian communiqué: Aerial and naval bases at Malta bombed night 
of Aug. 6. Stores and port installations at Famagusta bombed, causing 
hres. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: In Libya, patrols in frontier area dispersed small 
parties of enemy transport. 

R.A.F.: Tripoli harbour attacked previous day. South African Air 
Force bombed barracks at Bardia, Aug. 6. 

German communiqué: Ship and port installations at Alexandria 
effectively bombed in night. 

Italian communiqué: Two British aircraft destroyed by German 
fighters in North Africa. Few casualties in enemy raids on various 
points in Tripolitania and Cyrenaica. 


August 9 (Saturday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: A few enemy aircraft over east coast of England and 
Scotland in night. Bombs dropped in eastern England and on north- 
east coast. Little damage and no casualties. 

Against Germany: Heavy and successful attack on Kiel in night. 
Enormous fires left burning after sustained and accurate bombing of 
docks and shipyards. Targets at Hamburg and elsewhere also attacked. 
Four aircraft missing. Enemy supply ships attacked in a Norwegian 
fjord north of Bergen; at least one hit. In day, objectives on French 
coast near Gravelines bombed. Several offensive sweeps over Channel 
and North France; 18 German fighters destroyed, 10 British lost. 
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German communiqué: Raids on Kiel and Hamburg; slight civilian 
casualties. Aircraft trying to attack Berlin driven off. Extensive day 
reconnaissance flights over Britain; two British fighters destroyed. 
Aerodromes and a port installation on south-east coast attacked in night. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fighting continued in Kexholm, Smolensk, 
Korosten, and Belaya-Tserkov directions, and in Estonian sector. Local 
engagements on other sectors. 81 German aircraft destroyed Aug. 7 
14 Russian lost. Moscow official statement: Soviet aircraft again raided 
outskirts of Berlin previous night; one aircraft missing. Red Fleet: 
Germans had lost 14 submarines since June 22, 4 by mines, one in 
collision in Black Sea, 9 sunk by Russian Navy. 

German communiqué: Korosten taken. In Roslavl area, Russian forces 
previously surrounded wiped out; 38,000 prisoners, 250 tanks, 359 guns 
captured. News Agency: Turi and Vesenberg (Rakvare) taken. German 
bombers previous day sank Russian destroyer in Gulf of Finland 
and patrol boat off Riga. Devastating air attacks on Soviet lines of 
retreat and communication continued; much damage to railways. 

Finnish communiqué: Finnish troops have advanced as far as Lake 
Ladoga. Annihilation of the encircled enemy continuing. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Italian patrol approaching lines at Tobruk captured. 
Patrols active in frontier area. 

R.A.F.: In night of Aug. 7, Benghazi bombed; hits on Moles; dock 
area of Tripoli heavily attacked, fires started; Capuzzo, Gambut, and 
Bardia also attacked. Several enemy fighters intercepted by British 
fighters off Egyptian coast and damaged previous day. One enemy 
bomber destroyed in raid on Alexandria night of Aug. 7. Remaining 
Italian forces in Gondar area bombed by South African Air Force Aug. 7. 
No aircraft missing. 

Egyptian communiqué: Air raid on Suez Canal in night. 11 killed, 
slight damage. 

German communiqué: Military installations on Suez Canal bombed in 
night. Floating dock and small British warship hit in attack on 
Alexandria Aug. 7. 

Italian communiqué: Enemy attack on Tobruk front repelled. Tobruk 
harbour fortifications bombed. German patrols destroyed enemy 
armoured cars on Sollum front. Italian ‘planes attacked British 
mechanized units south-east of Sollum. Sortie made from Gondar; losses 
inflicted on enemy. 


August 10 (Sunday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 
Air Ministry: Some enemy aircraft over coastal areas of East Anglia 
and east Scotland in night; few penetrated inland; bombs at scattered 
points; some damage and a few casualties. 
Against Germany: Shipping attacked off French coast in day; a supply 
ship left burning. British losses, two bombers, one fighter; enemy losses, 
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one fighter. Several offensive sweeps over North France; no opposition 
from enemy fighters. Admiralty communiqué: One German aircraft 
shot down by minesweepers; no damage or casualties to ships. 

German communiqué: 19 British aircraft destroyed over Channel coast 
previous day; one German lost. A 6,000 ton freighter sunk east of Faroe 
Islands, 4 merchant ships totalling 23,000 tons off south-east coast. 
A freighter set on fire off Yarmouth. Attacks on Scottish coast and 
military installations in Leicestershire in night. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
Admiralty communiqué: H.M.S. destroyer Defender sunk; no loss of life. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fighting in Kexholm, Smolensk, Korosten, 
and Belaya-Tserkov directions, and in Estonian sector. Patrol engage- 
ments in other sectors. Fourteen German aircraft destroyed Aug. 8; Rus- 
sian losses 12, One enemy torpedo-boat sunk and two damaged in Baltic. 
Official Russian statement: German bombers attempted to raid Moscow 
in night; only individual aircraft broke through; several fires started 
but soon extinguished. Some casualties. 

German communiqué: Operations continuing according to plan. 
On whole Eastern Front including Finland, Russians lost 10,000 aircraft 
since June 22. Armaments works, transport plant, and supply installa- 
tions in Moscow bombed in night “with special success’; fires started in 
centre of city. Berlin wireless: A heavy bomb on the Kremlin in Moscow 
raid, 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F.: Aerodrome at Eleusis attacked by heavy bombers; a fire 
started, and many aircraft believed destroyed. Harbour at Catania 
bombed Aug. 8; a 2,000 ton motor vessel damaged. 
Italian communiqué: An enemy submarine sunk in Central Mediter- 
ranean. A few British aircraft bombed Corinth. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Patrols outside Tobruk and in frontier area continued 
aggressive activity previous day. 

R.A.F.: In night, dock area at Tripoli attacked; large fires started; 
Bardia bombed; explosions and fires started in motor transport yard. 
Benghazi and port of Derna also attacked. No aircraft lost. 

German communiqué: In attack on Suez night of Aug. 8, an 8,000 ton 
merchant ship sunk and a British light cruiser damaged. 

talian communiqué: Shipping attacked by Italian air force at 
Mersa Matruh and Sidi Barrani. 


August 11 (Monday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 
Air Ministry: Few enemy aircraft over east coast in night; one 
penetrated inland and dropped bombs; no damage or casualties. 
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German communiqué: Port installations on English and Scottish 
east coasts attacked in night. In Channel area, 10 British aircraft 
brought down. 












GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fighting previous day in Soltsi, Kholm, 
Smolensk, Belaya-Tserkov, and Uman directions. Forty-five German 
aircraft destroyed; 25 Russian lost. Now known 10 German aircraft 
destroyed in Moscow raid of Aug. 8. Five German reconnaissance aircraft 
destroyed in Moscow civil defence zone in day. In night, fighting in 
Smolensk, Belaya-Tserkov, and Uman directions and in Estonian sector. 
Russian official statement: Moscow raided in night; a few aircraft pene- 
trated defences and dropped bombs; some casualties, no military 
damage. Five aircraft destroyed. Military objectives in Berlin bombed 
in night; fires started; one aircraft missing. 

German communiqué: In Southern Ukraine, pursuit of retreating 
enemy progressing rapidly. Elsewhere, operations proceeding accord- 
ing to plan. In night, German bombers attacked arms works in Moscow. 
Single enemy ’planes entered Germany from north-east and attempted 
to reach Berlin but were repulsed; 2 destroyed. 
























MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F.: Fleet Air Arm attacked large merchant ship at Syracuse 
Aug. 9. Bombs dropped on Augusta. 
Italian communiqué: A hospital ship at Syracuse bombed by British 
aircraft; was hit but did not sink. 













NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: On night of Aug. 9, Italian troops attacking post on 
outer defences of Tobruk wiped out by artillery fire. Successful attack 
on armoured vehicles by patrols in frontier area previous day. 

R.A.F.: Bardia and Gazala landing grounds, attacked night of 
Aug. 9. Barracks and blockhouses destroyed south of Misurata on 
Aug. 9, and enemy transport attacked. Ammunition and supply 
dumps bombed at Buerat. 

German communiqué: Harbour works at Tobruk attacked by 
German and Italian bombers. Military installations on Suez Canal 
bombed in night. 

Italian communiqué: Patrol encounters and artillery duels at Tobruk. 
Shipping and military targets at Tobruk, railway station and harbour 
at Mersa Matruh, and fortifications east of Sidi Barrani bombed by 
Axis aircraft. German aircraft bombed enemy bases in Egypt. Cul- 
quabert garrison routed enemy armoured vehicles with heavy losses. 



















August 12 (Tuesday) 






WESTERN EUROPE 






AIR OPERATIONS 
Air Ministry: One enemy aircraft over south-west coast in night 

no bombs dropped. 

Against Germany: 
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Giadbach, and Rotterdam docks bombed in night. Aerodromes in 
Northern France attacked. No aircraft lost. In day, Cologne power 
stations at Quadrath and Knapsack attacked by bombers, escorted as 
far as Antwerp by fighters, at point-blank range. Many direct hits; 
targets left in flames. Railways near St. Omer and power station at 
Gosnay (Pas de Calais), and shipyards at Le Trait attacked. Fortress 
aircraft bombed aerodrome at De Kooy and targets at Cologne and 
the port of Emden. Three enemy fighters destroyed; 12 bombers and 
8 fighters lost. 

German communiqué: British bomber brought down by German 
mine barrage breaker off Atlantic coast. Tanker of 8,000 tons destroyed 
by German bomber west of Cadiz. British aircraft dropped bombs in 
West Germany in night; some buildings destroyed or damaged, par- 
ticularly in Duisburg. German wireless: Bombers raiding Cologne 
prevented by defences from reaching target and dropped bombs at 
random; no serious damage; 30 aircraft destroyed. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
German communiqué: German speed-boats sank 6,000 ton armed 
merchant ship in Channel night of Aug. 10. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fighting continued previous day in Soltsi, 
Smolensk, Belaya-Tserkov, and Uman directions. Russian air force 
destroyed an important railway bridge over the Danube at Cernavoda, 
and attacked shipping at Constanza. On Aug. 10, 39 enemy aircraft 
destroyed and 25 Russian lost. In attempted mass raid on Murmansk 
area 16 German and Finnish aircraft destroyed; one Russian lost. 
Later: Fighting in night in Kexholm, Soltsi, Smolensk, Korosten, and 
Uman directions. Moscow wireless: Soviet bombers dropped bombs 
on military objectives in Berlin area in night of Aug. 11. Fires and 
explosions caused. No aircraft missing. Isolated German aircraft 
reached Moscow and dropped bombs; some dweliing houses destroyed; 
some casualties. One aircraft destroyed. 

German communiqué: Operations on Eastern front continuing 
favourably. Military installations in Moscow and important railway 
junctions bombed in night; large fires and explosions caused. Spas- 
modic attempts by Russian aircraft to attack North-Eastern Germany 


‘ in night were without effect. Berlin radio: German advance in Ukraine 


continuing on gigantic scale; entire lower Dnieper basin south of 
Kiev under German control. 

Hungarian communiqué: Enemy forces which were untouched by the 
encircling movement retreating on a broad front. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F.: Ship of 1,300 tons attacked in Syracuse harbour in night of 
Aug. 10. Bombs dropped on Gerbini aerodrome. A collier sunk by 
bombing off Lampedusa Aug. 10. One German aircraft destroyed. 
Italian communiqué: Naval and air bases of Malta bombed in night; 
one Italian ’plane lost. Direct hits scored on enemy auxiliary vessel in 
Eastern Mediterranean. British aircraft dropped a few bombs on 
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Crotone and Catanzaro, causing a few civilian casualties. Two brought 
down. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Situation unchanged. 

R.A.F.: Heavy attack on Benghazi night of Aug. 10; violent 
explosions and fires. An aerodrome south of Benghazi and motor 
transport on Tobruk-Bardia road bombed. Bardia workshops, 
Tripoli harbour, and landing ground at Gazala South, also bombed. Five 
enemy aircraft destroyed in day. 

Egyptian communiqué: Air raids in night on Suez Canal; 8 persons 
killed, some damage; also on Alexandria; 4 killed, slight damage. 

German communiqué: Hits scored on two large merchant ships in 
previous night’s attack on Suez roadstead. 

Italian communiqué: Strong artillery activity on Tobruk front. 
Military objectives bombed by Axis aircraft at Tobruk and in Mersa 
Matruh zone. Enemy raids on Tripoli and Benghazi caused no casual- 
ties and little damage. At Culquabert, enemy groups dispersed with 
losses by a sortie. Enemy bombed Gondar, causing no casualties. 


August 13 (Wednesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Enemy activity in night on a small scale; bombs at 
various points in east England and Midlands caused little damage and 
very few casualties. In day, a few enemy aircraft dropped bombs on 
north-east coast. No extensive damage, and casualties few. 

Against Germany: Heavy attacks in night over a wide area in 
Germany; main targets were objectives in Berlin, where large fires 
were started, industries in Magdeburg and Hanover districts, and 
Krupp armament works at Essen. Other objectives were bombed at 
Stettin, Kiel, Bremen, Osnabriick, Duisburg, and Cologne. Aerodromes 
in Holland and docks at Le Havre also attacked; 13 bombers missing 
Coastal Command aircraft attacked shipping, harbours, and an aero- 
drome near the Norwegian coast. 

German communiqué: Two freighters totalling 14,000 tons destroyed 
off Faroe Islands and a merchant ship of 5,000 tons off Scottish coast. 
Successful attacks against arms works in Birmingham and port instal- 
lations at Great Yarmouth and Ramsgate. Several aerodromes 
attacked. Attempts by R.A.F. to attack Western Germany and 
Channel coast previous day frustrated; 42 aircraft destroyed; no 
German losses. British raids in Western and Northern Germany in 
night caused some civilian casualties but no military or economic 
damage; 16 British bombers destroyed. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

German communiqué: Another vessel of 4,000 tons torpedoed in 
Channel attack reported on previous day. 

Italian communiqué: An Italian submarine in the Atlantic sank a 
freighter and tanker totalling over 17,000 tons. 
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GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Nothing of importance on previous day or 
during night. On Aug. 11 41 German aircraft destroyed; Russian 
losses 34. Four enemy motor torpedo boats and two transports sunk 
in Baltic same day. Attempted air raid on Leningrad repulsed on Aug. 
11; 3 aircraft destroyed. 

German communiqué: In Southern Ukraine infantry and mobile 
troops of Germany and her allies pursued enemy retreating to the 
harbours of Black Sea. Great losses inflicted on Soviet rearguard. 
Successful attacks in other sectors. Important railway junctions in 
area west of Moscow bombed in night. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F.: | Chemical works at Crotone in southern Italy bombed 
Aug. 11; whole objective left in flames. Military buildings at Cariati 
demolished. Enemy aircraft bombed Malta on night of Aug. 11, doing 
slight damage; 2 aircraft destroyed. 
Italian communiqué: Aerial base of Nicosia bombed; direct hits on 
shipping and port installations at Famagusta. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Situation at Tobruk previous day quiet except for 
enemy bombing raids. 

R.A.F.: On night of Aug. 11 landing grounds and dispersal area at 
Gazala, military buildings at Bardia, and mole at Derna bombed. 
Raid of long duration on Tripoli harbour. One aircraft missing. 

German communiqué: Concentrations of enemy motor vehicles 
south-east of Sollum dispersed by aircraft. Fires and explosions 
caused by air attack on British aerodrome at Abusir in Egypt. 

Italian communiqué: Bombing raids on Tobruk and various objec- 
tives, including an airport, in Mersa Matruh zone, causing much 
destruction and fires. In British raid on Benghazi previous day 2 
aircraft destroyed. Artillery and patrol activity in Culquabert and 
Wolchefit sector. British raids on Gondar and Azozo. 


August 14 (Thursday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS 

Against Germany: Bombers with fighter escort bombed docks at 
Boulogne in day. Fighters carried out a sweep over Northern France; 
14 enemy aircraft destroyed, 5 British lost. 

German communiqué: Low-flying aircraft attacked a foundry south 
of Whitby and a public utility plant in Sunderland. Naval batteries 
shot down 2 British bombers and a patrol boat one. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
Russian communiqué: Enemy engaged previous day in Kexholm, 
Staraya Russa, Smolensk, and Belaya-Tserkov directions. In the 
night of Aug. 13 nothing of importance on any front. Russians 
evacuated Smolensk several days previously. On Aug. 12 43 German 
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aircraft destroyed; Russian losses 35. A submarine sank a 15,000 ton 
German tanker in the Baltic. Soviet aircraft raided the Dobrudja. 

German communiqué: In the Ukraine, in further unceasing pursuit, 
German ,and Rumanian troops reached Black Sea coast between 
Odessa and Bug estuary. On rest of front operations proceeding 
according to plan. On previous day air force destroyed 2 trans- 
ports, totalling 14,000 tons, on coast off Odessa and Nikolaiev, prepared 
for flight of Soviet troops. Special announcement from Headquarters: 
Under pressure of pursuit by German, Rumanian, Hungarian, and 
Italian troops, advancing to south between Dnieper and Dniester, 
Soviet defences of Western Ukraine approaching complete collapse. 
Odessa encircled by Rumanian troops; Nikolaiev outflanked from west 
and east; strong enemy formations nearing annihilation west of the 
Bug. Later: German mobile units took iron ore district of Krivoi 
Rog, depriving Soviet Union of 61 per cent of iron production. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F.: Aerodromes of Catania and Gerbini attacked. 
Italian communiqué: Air bases at Malta bombed in night. Two enemy 
destroyers bombed in Sea of Marmara. One British bomber destroyed 
by a submarine in Mediterranean. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

R.A.F.: Bardia and Derna bombed night of Aug. 12. Heavy bombers 
attacked Tripoli, destroyed railway station, and started fires at other 
military objectives. 

German communiqué: Bombers destroyed munition dumps at 
Tobruk. British bases in Suez Canal bombed in night. 

Italian communiqué: Axis aircraft scored direct hits on Tobruk 
fortifications. British troop concentrations east of Sollum bombed. 
Successful encounters in Culquabert sector. 


August 15 (Friday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Little enemy activity over country in night. Bombs 
in North-east, North, and East Midlands; slight damage and few 
casualties. In day, one enemy aircraft dropped bombs in East Anglia, 
causing no damage or casualties. 

Against Germany: Over 300 aircraft participated in night in heavy 
attack on industries and communications at Hanover, Brunswick, 
and Magdeburg; many fires started. Subsidiary attacks on docks at 
Rotterdam and Boulogne. 12 aircraft missing. In day, a supply ship 
bombed and left sinking off Frisian Islands; one aircraft missing. 

German communiqué: Freighter of 5,000 tons destroyed off Scottish 
coast and two merchant ships totalling 15,000 tons east of Cromer and 
Great Yarmouth; others damaged. Air attacks against port installa- 
tions on English east coast. Nine British fighters shot down over 
Channel coast in day. In British raids on North and North-West 
Germany in night 10 bombers destroyed. 
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GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fierce fighting previous day on whole front 
from White Sea to Black Sea. Towns of Kirovograd and Pervomaisk 
evacuated. Later: In night of Aug. 14 stubborn fighting in Kexholm, 
Staraya Russa, and Smolensk directions and in Estonian sector. On 
Aug. 13 74 German aircraft destroyed m air or on ground; Russian 
losses 27. A German submarine sunk in Baltic. 

German communiqué: Claims of encirclement of Odessa and capture 
of Krivoi Rog repeated. Military spokesman in Berlin claimed that 
most of Marshal Budenny’s army had surrendered and enemy forces 
west of the Southern Bug were wiped out. German radio: Collapse of 
Soviet troops in Ukraine increasingly apparent. Soviet counter-attacks 
in north and on Finnish front repulsed. 

¥ 
MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: On nights of Aug. 8 and 13 heavy bombing attacks on 
Corinth Canal; damage would prevent passage of enemy shipping for 
considerable time. Aerodrome at Heraklion in Crete bombed. Fleet 
Air Arm aircraft raided submarine base at Augusta in night of Aug. 13, 
also barrack blocks in Syracuse; fires started. Merchant vessel bombed 
in Syracuse harbour on Aug. 10 now known to have been sunk. 

Italian communiqué: Stores and petrol dumps in Cyprus bombed 
previous day. Air ports of Malta bombed in night. In British raid on 
Catania and Augusta 3 dead and 20 injured. One aircraft destroyed. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: In night of Aug. 13 enemy strong point surprised 
and garrison killed. 

R.A.F.: Heavy bombers attacked Tripoli night of Aug. 13. Bombing 
raids on Wolchefit and Gondar Aug. 13 and 14. One aircraft missing. 

German communiqué: Bombers scored direct hit on British destroyer 
north of Sidi Barrani. Large fires started in raid on Ismailia aerodrome 
night of Aug. 13, 

Italian communiqué: Artillery and advanced elements active at 
Tobruk. Axis aircraft bombed Tobruk and Mersa Matruh. A 3,000 
ton enemy freighter hit in waters off Mersa Lug. In Gondar sector, 
units on scouting operations routed enemy units. 


August 16 (Saturday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: A few aircraft crossed coast in night; bombs dropped 
in north-east, east Anglia, the south-west, and east Scotland, causing 
some damage and a few casualties. 

Against Germany: Two offensives over Northern France in day. 
Railway communications and an aerodrome near St. Omer bombed. 
Fighters made several sweeps over Channel and French coast; 19 Ger- 
man fighters destroyed, 4 British lost. Fortress aircraft bombed Brest, 
docks, A patrol vessel set on fire off Dutch coast. One enemy bomber 
destroyed off south-west coast. 

Cc 
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German communiqué: Two merchant ships totalling 7,500 tons sunk 
and one damaged off Faroe Islands. Economic objectives near Cam- 
bridge bombed. British fighter shot down over Channel. In night, 
2,000 ton merchant ship sunk off British coast, and ports and military 
installations in east of Britain attacked. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
Admiralty: German supply ship Norderney, 3,667 tons, and Italian 
Stella, 4,272 tons, intercepted while running blockade. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fierce fighting all along front previous day. 
26 German aircraft @estroyed Aug. 14 and 29 on Aug. 15; Russian 
losses 24. In night, fighting continued all along “front, especially 
stubborn in southern sector. Moscow radio: Berlin and Stettin bombed 
in night. 

German communiqué: Operations on whole front continued to proceed 
successfully according to plan. A few Russian bombers ineffectively 
attacked North and North-East Germany. News Agency: German 
bombers blocked Stalin Canal. -Finns captured Sortavala. 

Finnish communiqué: Jaakima and Lahdenpohja captured. Finnish 
troops reached east bank of Kiteenjok. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: On Aug. 14, enemy convoy bombed; 2 ships of 6,000 and 
3,000 tons and a destroyer presumed sunk. Two 4,000 ton tankers 
believed sunk between Benghazi and Tripoli. Shipping and transport 
attacked at Catania. Augusta harbour and aerodromes at Gerbini 
and Trapani bombed. Two aircraft missing. 

Netherlands Admiralty: A Dutch submarine sank a 5,000 ton supply 
ship and a 1,000 ton sailing vessel. 

Italian communiqué: Malta bombed in night. British raid on Catania 
destroyed numerous houses and caused many casualties. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G:H.Q. Cairo: Artillery and patrol activity in frontier area. 
German communiqué: Dive-bombers attacked ships in harbour and 
other objectives at Tobruk. 
Italian communiqué: Concentrations of motorized troops bombarded 
at Tobruk. Three enemy aircraft destroyed. Successful attack at 
Culquabert. 


August 17 (Sunday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 
Air Ministry: A few bombs dropped in night « over coast of east and 
south-east England; some damage, very few casualties, 
Against Germany: Cologne, Diisseldorf, and Duisburg heavily 
bombed in night. One enemy fighter destroyed. Docks at Rotterdam 
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and Ostend attacked. Thirteen aircraft lost. In day, an enemy tanker 
hit off Le Touquet. Many offensive sweeps over Channel and Northern 
France; 7 enemy fighters destroyed, one bomber and 2 fighters lost. 

Admiralty: One enemy bomber destroyed and 2 severely damaged 
in unsuccessful attack on convoy. 

German communiqué: Armament factories in northern Scotland 
attacked by day. Two merchant ships totalling 5,000 tons sunk and 
others hit in night; aerodromes and port installations in east of Britain 
attacked. In raid on Channel coast previous day 15 British aircraft 
destroyed. No military or economic damage, caused in British night 
raids on Germany; 11 aircraft destroyed. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
Russian communiqué: Fighting continued along whole front previous 
day and night. 
German communiqué: German troops co-operating with Hungarians 
captured Nikolaiev. East of the Bug, the enemy disintegrating. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F.: Catania heavily bombed night of Aug. 15; fires and a very 
large explosion caused. Four raids on Malta night of Aug: 15; little 
damage. One aircraft missing. Air Ministry News Service: 17,000 tons 
of enemy shipping destroyed in last 48 hours. 
Italian communiqué: Catania and Syracuse again attacked previous 
night. Some damage, no casualties. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Patrol activity at Tobruk; no change in frontier area. 

R.A.F.: Aerodromes of Berka and Benina and ports of Bardia and 
Benghazi raided night of Aug. 15. Enemy gun positions bombed east of 
Tobruk, 

Italian communiqué: Enemy attacks at Tobruk repulsed. Axis air- 
craft attacked shipping and other targets at Tobruk and near Mersa 
Matruh. Fighting in Gondar and Celga areas and at Wolchefit; enemy 
repulsed, 


August 18 (Monday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Few aircraft over England in night and activity mainly 
confined to coastal areas in east and south-west. Some damage at 
Hull and a few casualties, including fatal. One raider destroyed. 

Against Germany: Attacks in night in West and North-West Germany 
by over 100 bombers, starting many large fires at Bremen and in 
Duisburg area. One bomber missing.. Shipping off Dutch coast bombed 
during day and 3 patrol ships sunk. Industrial plant at Lille and other 
places attacked and 3 enemy fighters destroyed, and offensive sweeps 
made ‘by fighters over Brittany coast and an aerodrome and troops 
attacked. Three fighters missing. 
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German communiqué: Hull bombed by strong forces in night with 
direct hits on warehouses and war factories. Several aerodromes also 
bombed, causing violent explosions. A few bombs dropped in night at 
some places in West and North Germany. Attacks had no military 
success; 2 raiders destroyed. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
Admiralty: Minesweeper Na. 39 lost. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fierce fighting all day along whole front. 
Zhamburg (Kingisepp) just east of Narva, evacuated. In air fighting 
on Aug. 16 25 enemy ’planes destroyed, and 12 Russian losf, and on 
Aug. 17 22, with 13 Russian lost. A U-boat and 2 transports sunk in 
the Baltic. 

Supplementary report: A very large German artillery dump, 32 miles 
west of Smolensk, captured and destroyed by the local Russian forces. 

After stubborn battles the previous day Nikolaiev and Krivoi Rog 
evacuated; dockyards at Nikolaiev first blown up. Two large German 
transports sunk by submarines in the Black Sea. In operations against 
the Finns in past few days guerrilla detachments blew up 8 bridges, 
engineered 11 train crashes, destroyed 45 aircraft, 17 tanks, 72 trucks, 
and 4 armoured cars, and killed 405 officers and men. 

German communiqué: Pursuit of beaten enemy in southern Ukraine 
continued in direction of the Dnieper. Important successes in other 
sectors. Military targets in Moscow and railways in that area bombed 
in night. . 

News Agency: “Remnants” of 4 infantry divisions wiped out by a 
pincer movement in Nikolaiev area. Prisoners taken in Krivoi Rog 
area numbered 7,000, with 38 guns. 

Berlin wireless: Forces from east and west of Lake Peipus joined 
forces between the Lake and the Gulf of Finland, “‘visibly increasing” 
the pressure on Leningrad. In Ukraine German forces reached the 
Dnieper below and above the great bend, and were advancing towards 
Dnepropetrovsk. Military spokesman stated that the Russians were 
tough in defence, but “already one can predict that, in spite of their 
seemingly inexhaustible supplies of men and materials, the will to 
victory of the German soldiers will bring final success for German arms’’. 

The wireless bulletins also reported a Russian raid on Constanza the 
previous day, 2 raiders being shot down. German aircraft bombed the 
railway junction at Gorodiche, 50 miles south-east of Leningrad. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: Syracuse harbour bombed in night of Aug 16, starting fires 
on Moles and railways which grew into one intense blaze, followed by 
many explosions. Barracks at Cape Passero set on fire, causing a 
heavy detonation, followed by very large fire. Seaplanes at Syracuse 
attacked previous day; one destroyed and others severely damaged. 
All aircraft returned. 

Italian communiqué: A Spitfire shot down in the Central Mediter- 
ranean. 
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NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Considerable enemy bombing at Tobruk. Patrols 
active, steadily inflicting losses on enemy . 

R.A.F.: Wolchefit and Debarech bombed by South African aircraft, 
with direct hits on forts and defences. All aircraft returned from these 
and Mediterranean operations. 

German communiqué: Forts and harbour installations at Tobruk 
bombed, causing fires, and a ship of 1,000 tons sunk. 

[talian communiqué: Objectives at Mersa Matruh bombed and a mer- 
chant ship between there and Sidi Barrani sunk. Bardia raided; 2 
aircraft forced to land and captured with their crews. Benghazi and an 
advanced airfield also bombed; one raider brought down. Gondar 
raided again. 





CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA 

Aug. 5.—It was learned that the Teutonia Club had been raided in 
the course of the investigation into anti-Argentine activities, and 
documents had been found which would render the Nazis concerned 
liable to deportation. 

Aug. 10.—The Committee investigating subversive activities in 
Argentina discovered, in the Buenos Aires customs house, 83 packages 
despatched from Kobe and addressed to the German Embassy. 
Some of them, on being opened, were found to contain propaganda. 
The Minister of the Interior was to decide whether the Government's 
recent decision to limit propaganda permitted of their delivery to the 
Embassy. 


AUSTRALIA 

Aug. 5.—The Australian Minister for the Army said that the total 
casualties in the Australian Imperial Force up to then were 1,194 
killed and 11,345 wounded and missing. 

Aug. 10.—An emergency meeting of the Cabinet was summoned to 
consider the tension in the Far East. Mr. Hughes, Minister for the 
Navy, said that future developments in the Pacific depended on Japan, 
who must decide between peace and war. “The situation has 
deteriorated”, he said, “but it is none of our doing. We want peace, 
but are inflexibly resolved to defend our interests, which march side 
by side with those of Great Britain.”’ 

Aug. 11.—Mr. Menzies made a statement saying that while Australia 


desired peace, “‘we are not disposed to run away from the geographically 
plain fact that Singapore is part of Australia’s frontier. The Pacific 
situation is more full of danger than ever, but Australia is prepared 
to defend herself with her forces.”’ 


BELGIUM 

Aug. 7.—It was announced that arrangements had been made for 
the exchange of representatives between the U.S.S.R. and Belgian 
Governments. 

Aug. 14.—The semi-official News Agency welcomed the declaration 
by Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt, and said that some of the 
principles, especially those concerning international collaboration, 
improvement of working conditions, and the development of inter- 
national trade, had been pursued by Belgium for many years. ~ 


BRAZIL 
Aug. 5.—Signature of Treaty of Friendship with Paraguay. (See 
Paraguay.) 


BULGARIA 
Aug. 6.—Mr. Eden’s statement concerning Bulgaria. (See Great 
Britatn.) 


CHILE 
Aug. 7.—It was learned that the Chilean Socialist Party had pre- 
sented a motion in the Chamber of Deputies asking for the appointment 
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of a Committee to investigate Nazi activities, in view of the disquieting 
uation in neighbouring countries. 
Aug. 10.—It was officially stated that a Naii plot had been discovered 
in south Chile. Several Nazi leaders were arrested. 


CHINA 

Aug. 13.—General Chiang Kai-shek, in a manifesto to the Chinese 
people on the fourth anniversary of the outbreak of hostilities at 

Shanghai, said that Japan had lost the chance of further aggressive 
gains. Aroused by the threat to Thailand, Great Britain, the U.S.A., 
and the Netherlands Indies had not only applied economic pressure 
to Japan, but had adopted joint measures of military defence. The 
U.S.S.R., though fighting in the west, had not for a moment relaxed 
her vigilance in the Far East. China’s resistance had now entered on 
the stage of “‘the defence of the Pacific’. 

Aug. 18.—The Chinese Currency Stabilization Board began operating, 
and as a result the banks released foreign exchange_on more youraee 
rates, and the Chinese dollar improved. 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY 
Aug. 17.—The Chinese claimed to have inflicted a serious reverse 
on the Japanese in southern Honan. 


, SOUTH CHINA 

Aug. 8.—It was reported that thousands of Chinese troops, including 
some of the best Central Government divisions, were massed along the 
Yunnan and Kwangsi borders to meet possible Japanese attacks on 
the Burma Road. 

Aug. 11.—A four-day continuous bombing attack on Chungking 
ended. The raids were stated to be the heaviest of the war; casualties 
were numerous. 

Aug. 13.—There were further heavy Japanese raids on Chungking, 
causing great fires. Sian and Tunkwan were also raided. 

Chinese reports stated that the Japanese were hurriedly strengthen- 
ing their fortifications in South China in expectation of Chinese attacks. 

The Domei Agency stated that Japanese army and naval aircraft 
operating from bases in Indo-China had made ‘‘devastating attacks’ 
on key points in the hinterland of China. 

Aug. 15.—The Japanese authorities stated that 40 air raids, in- 
volving a total of 1,000 aircraft, had been carried out on Chungking 
since Aug. 8; attacks were made at intervals of 2-5 hours for over 
150 hours. 

Aug. 17.—Japanese aircraft again bombed the Burma Road, 
attacking the town of Hsiakwan for the first time. 

A heavy raid was made on Kunming. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS 
Japanese restrictions. in British and American trade were described 
as becoming tighter, and in Hankow foreign business was almost at a 
standstill. In Shantung the Japanese were reported to have invaded 
the British and U.S. Consulates, and to have cut off the former’s supply 
of electricity. 
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CUBA 


Aug. 10.—The police seized documents revealing the existence of a 
complete network of espionage in Cuba. Several Germans were arrested. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Aug. 6.—General Blaha, Chief of the Czechoslovak military mission in 
Moscow, where he was organizing Czechoslovak units under the Russian 
High Command, said in a broadcast to his countrymen: ‘We abroad 
and you at home belong to one indivisible army. The time will come 
when the Czechoslovak people at home must take action against the 
foreign enemy and thus hasten the final downfall of Hitler’s Germany. 
In every possible way our people must hinder the activities of the 
occupation authorities—in factories, in communications, in supplies, 
and in every step they take. Your former struggle against Austria 
and Hungary has already given you great experience. The day is not 
far off when we shall call upon you to attack those beasts.” 

Aug. 8.—It was learned that 9 out of 18 Czech daily newspapers 
had been suppressed by the German authorities in Bohemia and 
Moravia; this was alleged to be due to paper shortage, but all German 
papers in the Protectorate continued to appear. 

Aug. 10.—M. Jan Masaryk, Czechoslovak Foreign Minister, stated 
that a Czechoslovak brigade was beirig formed in Russia to fight under 
its own officers, but within the Russian Supreme Command. 


EGYPT 


Aug. 18.—All navicerts for cargoes to Japan were cancelled, prevent- 
ing the sailing of several vessels already laden with cotton. 


EIRE 


Aug. 8.—U.S.S.R. protest concerning detention of ships. (See 
U.S.S.R.) 


FRANCE 


Aug. 5.—It was reported that a decree issued in Vichy made Admiral 
Darlan responsible for general policy in North Africa. He would send 
instructions to General Weygand. : 

A Vichy official statement said that the heroic resistance of French 
troops to British aggression in Syria was surely an adequate answer 
to Mr. Sumner Welles’s doubts about the energy of France’s reaction 
if her Empire were attacked. The problems of Syria and Indo-China 
were not comparable; Syria was the object of aggression, Indo-China 
was not. Indo-China’s position was, moreover, exceptional owing to 
its distance from France and the situation of Japan in Asia. The 
disproportion between Japanese forces and the meagre effectives 
available to France in Indo-China explained what had happened; 
but French rights were in no way affected, and Japan had 
recognized France’s sovereignty over Indo-China. In the negotiations 
leading to the agreement Japan had urged that Indo-China was 
threatened by Powers opposed to Japan. 

Aug. 6.—It was learned that the Vichy Government had handed 
the U.S. Ambassador a Note replying to Washington’s recent request 
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for a clarification of Vichy’s policy regarding the defence of the French 
Empire. ; 

Aug. 8.—General Weygand reached Vichy by air to confer with 
Marshal Pétain and Admiral Darl&n. 

Aug. 9.—The French press stated that a Note had been sent to 
Great Britain demanding the release of General Dentz. (See Syria.) 

Aug. 11.—General Weygand returned to Africa before the meeting 
of the French Cabinet. This was stated to be due to the change in his 
status, since he had been’ made subordinate to Admiral Darlan. 

Aug. 12.—Admiral Darlan was given the post of Minister of Home 
and Empire Defence in place of General Huntziger. He was to have 
supreme control of the Ministries of War, Air, the Navy, and Colonies, 
and the Ministers in charge of these departments were made personally 
responsible to him. 

Marshal Pétain’s broadcast announcing constitutional changes. 
(See Special Note.) 

Aug. 15.—The Paris press stated that the police had fired on and 
wounded some demonstrators led by Communists on Aug. 13. The 
commander of the occupying forces issued an order forbidding Com- 
munist activity in occupied France, and the Paris wireless stated that 
the death penalty might be imposed for such activities. 

Aug. 17.—It,was learned that a decree had been issued from Vichy 
according to which magistrates and men wishing to serve in the 
army were obliged to take an oath of loyalty to Marshal Pétain and 
swear to obey all his orders. 

Aug. 18.—Darlan arrived in Paris and saw the German authorities. 
The Vichy Government broke off relations with Yugoslavia on the 
ground that “the Kingdom of Yugoslavia no longer exists”’. 


GERMANY 


Aug. 5.—The Berlin wireless, referring to the slow progress made in 
the war with Russia, said that time did not matter, because the most 
important principle of the German High Command in warfare was the 
greatest possible sparing of human life. 

Aug. 6.—A review of the war against Russia was given in a special 


announcement from the Fiihrer’s Headquarters. It stated that it had 


not been possible to give the German people full information earlier 
because, “while adhering to the principles of absolute truth’, the 
German reports had had to observe great reserve in order to avoid 
giving information to the Russians, who did not possess a reliable 
picture of the position on their front. The beginning of new operations 
now made it possible to state the progress and results of the gigantic 
struggle which had begun with a break through the Stalin Line. This 
had been effected at three points: south of the Pripet Marshes; in the 
direction of Smolensk; and south of Lake Peipus. The fighting was 
described in three communiqués; a fourth estimated the total results. 
Operations on the Finnish front and naval operations would be the 
subject of a later report. : 

The first communiqué said that after the Dvina between Dvinsk 
end Riga had. been forced and Latvia cleared, one German army had 
been given the task of breaking through the Stalin Line along the 
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Latvian-Soviet border and defeating the Soviet forces concentrated in 
Estonia. The strongly fortified positions south of Lake Peipus had 
been pierced; Ostrov, Porkhov, and Pskov fell after brief but fierce 
fighting. This made possible a push in the north and an attack in the 
direction of Leningrad. Despite bad roads, fierce fighting, and great 
strain on the troops, the German left wing advanced nearly to Narva 
and to block the isthmus between the Gulf of Finland and Lake 
Peipus. In Estonia, Dorpat, Fellin, and Parnu were taken and the 
enemy thrown back north of Tapa. In these operations, which were 
still in progress, over 35,000 prisoners were taken and 355 tanks and 
655 guns seized or destroyed, while 771 aircraft were destroyed in the 
air or on the ground. 

The second communiqué said that in the southern sector the Germans 
were faced with difficult terrain, unfavourable weather, and a numeri- 
cally superior enemy. They had driven a wedge by way of Zhitomir 
up to the gates of Kiev. This breach far into the rear of the Stalin 
Line enabled the Germans to sweep south on a broad front between 
the Dniester and the Dnieper, cutting off the enemy’s retreat and 
starting an encircling movement which was still in progress. Simul- 
taneously, German and Rumanian detachments under General Anto- 
nescu forced their way over the fiercely defended River Pruth and 
drove the enemy out of Bessarabia. Another force then advanced 
north-east across the middle course of the Dniester to establish contact 
with the forces in the north. In these operations 150,000 prisoners, 
1,970 tanks and 2,190 guns were captured, and 980 aircraft destroyed 
on the ground or in the air. 

The third communiqué said that the gigantic battle of Smolensk had 
been gloriously concluded in the central sector. The extent and ferocity 
of the fighting in the relentless succession of annihilating blows against 
the Russian forces had a unique place in history. Some 310,000 
prisoners, 3,205 tanks, 3,120 guns and vast quantities of other material 
were captured, and 1,098 aircraft destroyed. 

The fourth communiqué gave the total Russian losses on the Eastern 
front as 895,000 prisoners, 13,145 tanks, 10,388 guns, and 9,082 
aeroplanes. 

A German military spokesman said that the Russians had lost 
4,000,000 men in killed, wounded, and captured; of these, at least 
3,000,000 had been killed. 

Aug. 7.—The German High ‘Command gave further details of 
previous fighting on the Russian front. Before the conclusion of the 
battles of Minsk and Bialystok, it stated, mobile detachments had 
brought pressure against the Stalin Line, and after fierce fighting, 
bridge-heads were established on both sides of Poladsk.,On July 11 
Vitebsk was taken and the Dnieper sector south of Mohilev and -Orsha 
penetrated. The next day flying columns pushed eastwards on a 
broad front along the Orsha-Smolensk road. On July 16, Smolensk, 
which was defended with exceptional tenacity, was taken and held 
against frenzied counter-attacks. The breaches south-east, east, and 
north-east of Smolensk were widened, and infantry divisions fought 
their way up. A gigantic battle developed with its centres at Smolensk, 
Vitebsk, Polodsk-Nevel, and Mohilev. Desperate attempts of ‘the 
encircled Russian troops to break through failed, while fresh Russian 
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reinforcements were brought up. The fate of the Russian troops 
encircled between the Dnieper and the Dvina was thus sealed. The 
German air force greatly contributed to these successes. 


Aug. 8.—A report of the official German News Agency stated that 
President Roosevelt was using the alleged aggressive intentions of the 
Axis Powers as a pretext for gross intimidation of Latin-American 
countries, and was using strong pressure to make them surrender 
naval bases. The Pan-American air ports were nothing but camouflaged 
U.S. air bases. South America could hardly resist the terroristic 
| methods by which the U.S.A. was conducting this attack. 


Aug. 13.—The German wireless, commenting on British raids on 
Germany, said that “‘in this great annihilating battle, when our soldiers 
are making such great sacrifices in the east, the home front must also 
make great sacrifices in life and property”. No military damage had 
been done, the speaker said, and in view of this he asked whether 
“Churchill will continue these senseless raids’, which were only made 
to show the British people, and particularly the Americans, how strong 
the R.A.F. still was, and that Britain still hoped for victory. The recent 
Soviet raids were also undertaken merely for prestige. 


Aug. 14.—The German wireless informed the nation that Mr. 
Churchill and President Roosevelt had met, but did not give the 
contents of the declaration. “In the brain of these two warmongers,”’ 
it stated, ‘‘there is still the old dream of preparing an infinitely worse 
Versailles for Germany. This new programme is nothing better than 
fraudulent bluff by means of which Churchill and Roosevelt are trying 
to pull themselves out of the mess.” 

It was announced that Hitler had established his headquarters with 
Field-Marshal von Rundstedt in the Ukraine. 

Aug. 17.—Dr. Goebbels, in the Vélkischer Beobachter, described the 
Churchill-Roosevelt declaration as a scrap of paper to which nobody 
but Jews, plutocrats, and Bolshevists would pay any attention, and as 
“the insipid chit-chat of a misfired imitation of Wilson’. 

Das Reich, in an article by Goebbels, said that the lies of the B.B.C. 
broadcasters got into the blood, ‘‘making listeners weak and tired of 
carrying on, thus showing that the B.B.C. poison is beginning to work. 
This is the reason we fight with all our strength against the B.B.C. 
Some Germans say that they are strong-minded enough to listen to its 
lies and not be harmed by them. I reply that this is not true, as those 
who listen have not the means of checking and finding out whether or 
not the B.B.C. is lying. To win the war Britain endeavours to make 
the German people distrust their Fiihrer, and were they to succeed they 
would certainly win the war. Therefore we introduce the death penalty 
for listening to the B.B.C. ...” 

The V0olkischer Beobachter described the Anglo-American 
Declaration as ‘‘an outrage against common-sense’, saying that 
“anyone who wishes to see us without arms must come along and 
disarm us’’. 

Aug. 18.—It was stated in Berlin that during the first stage of the 
offensive against Russia engineers had regauged 130 miles of the rail- 
way between Kovno and Vilna in 3 days and that in the first 5 weeks 
750 miles of roadway were rebuilt. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 

Aug. 5.—The Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, replying to a 
Parliamentary question regarding the effect of economic sanctions in 
the Far East, said that other Governments concerned were being 
consulted on the application of far-reaching measures of control, 
but the operation of these measures was already practical and not 
theoretical, and their effect on supplies to Japan would be serious. 

Aug. 6.—Mr. Attlee, reviewing the war in Parliament, said that the 
Ryssian army and people were putting up a magnificent fight against 
the forces of Germany and the hangers-on of the Nazi régime. The 
outcome could not be forecast, but it was clear that German plans fora 
rapid victory had not succeeded. If the German claim on July 13 that the 
Stalin Line had been pierced at all decisive points and that the roads 
to Leningrad, Moscow, and Kiev were open were true, why had the 
Germans not marched on their objective? Murmansk was still in 
Russian hands, and the enemy had far to go before the Murmansk- 
Leningrad railway was reached. South of the Baltic the thrust for 
Leningrad had made no real progress. A tremendous fight was in 
progress in the Smolensk area, but the road to Moscow was not open, 
and Kiev was still a bastion of Russian defence. The Germans had been 
disagreeably surprised by the determination, courage and fighting 
‘quality of the Russian armies, which continued to fight even when the 
Germans broke through. Britain was making every effort to give 
assistance, and to provide Russia with war material and other supplies. 
The activity of the fleet at Kirkenes and elsewhere in the north showed 
how, in the only area where physical contact with the Russian forces 
was possible, it had been effected without loss of time. Above all, 
British bombers were delivering increasingly heavy blows on Germany 
in the West. In‘July, 70 attacks were made on towns in Germany and 
76 towns in occupied territory. 

In the Middle East, there had been 126 attacks on various targets, 
particularly Beirut, Benghazi, and Tripoli. In all these Britain had 
lost 285 aircraft, and destroyed 410 enemy aircraft for certain. In the 
Atlantic, severe losses had been suffered, but Britain could look back 
on the last two months with considerable satisfaction. The enemy had 
not been able to claim any sinkings by U-boats from July 11-28. Their 
claim to have sunk 140,000 tons by an attack on a convoy at the end 
of the month was an exaggeration of at least 350 and probably 700 per 
cent. In July, the R.A.F. had, on the North Sea and Atlantic coasts, 
destroyed, put out of action, or damaged 69 enemy ships with a total 
tonnage of 291,000. In the Mediterranean, the numbers were 23 ships 
totalling 168,000 tons, and 30 more ships damaged. This gave a total 
of 459,000 tons sunk or damaged in July. During the operations in 
Syria, the Royal Navy had prevented any sea-borne reinforcements 
and any effective supplies reaching the Vichy forces. 

The right flank of Egypt in Syria and Iraq had been cleaned up by 
the elimination of the Germans in the Levant. In Abyssinia, the 
Emperor Haile Selassie had begun the reconstruction of his country— 
the first to be freed from the aggressor’s yoke. At his request, advisers 





had been placed at his disposal by the British Government, and finan- 
cial assistance was being given. In Libya constant offensive patrol 
. activity kept the enemy in a state of continuous nervousness. [he 
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British forces were being constantly reinforced in preparation for the 
next forward movement. 

Important as was the vastly increased physical help Britain was 
receiving from the U:S.A. the sense of spiritual unity between the 
English-speaking peoples was no less encouraging. By independent 
but parallel action in relation to Japan the U.S.A. and the British 
Commonwealth had again affirmed their community of interest wherever 
liberty was threatened. The British Government were maintaining 
the utmost vigilance with regard to Japan, who appeared to be direct- 
ing her attention to Thailand in a manner ominously resembling that 
which. preceded her incursion into Indo-China. The recent Polish- 
Soviet Agreement closed an unhappy chapter in the history of these 
two Allies of Britain and would, it was hoped, open the way to a happier 
future. Both the British Government and that of the U.S.S.R. had 
now given full recognition to the Government of Czechoslovakia. 

When Napoleon had invaded the greater part of Europe he had been 
welcomed in many countries by large sections of the population. No 
show of friendliness by the Nazis, however, had been able to persuade 
the peoples of Europe, even for a moment, to welcome Nazi rule. From 
the start there had been sullen resentment and growing opposition. 
The ““V” Campaign was not a stunt or the product of a propaganda 
machine but the spontaneous expression of the desires and hopes of 
civilized human beings who longed for deliverance from barbarian rule. 

In conclusion, Mr. Attlee said that there must be no slackening of 
effort in Great Britain and that when victory came, as come it would, 
Britain must take a leading part in helping to establish a world of 
peace, freedom, and social justice. | 

Mr. Eden, speaking in the same debate, said that the freezing 
measures adopted against Japan automatically forbade all transactions 
except those which were expressly permitted. Consultations with the 
Dominions, India, Burma, the U.S.A., and the Netherlands about the 
way in which the measures were to be applied were in progress. ‘““The 
freezing order was seriously intended and it will be seriously executed.”’ 
Japanese newspapers were now employing the same technique regard- 
ing Thailand as previously before bases in Indo-China were demanded. 
Accordingly, the British Ambassador in Tokyo had on July 31 drawn 
the Japanese Foreign Minister’s attention to this campaign, which 
must mean that someone in authority in Japan was trying to manu- 
facture a case for Japan’s intervention in Thai affairs. If such a step 
were taken, coming on top of the recent acti6n in Indo-China, it must 
inevitably give rise to a most serious situation between Great Britain 
and Japan. The Ambassador had given the most formal assurance 
that all reports of British aggressive designs against Thailand were of 
course utterly baseless. British policy had no other aim than to main- 
tain the century-old friendship with Thailand. But, Mr. Eden added, 
“any action which would threaten. the independence and integrity ‘of 
Thailand would be a matter of immediate concern to this country, 
more particularly as threatening the security of Singapore. I hope 
that these words may yet be heeded”’. 

There was no alliance, formal or informal, between Great Britain 
and China. But every fresh forward move by Japan naturally brought 
Britain and China closer together. He hoped that friendship 
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and collaboration would grow, independently of Japan’s attitude. 

Great Britain had no territorial ambitions in the Middle East or 
elsewhere. Her only desire for the countries of the Middle East was 
that they should be able to lead their own lives in security and peace, 
and after the war she would do her utmost to enable them to do so. 
These countries should co-operate with Britain in ensuring that they 
did not give the Axis an opportunity of creating disturbances or 
upheavals to further the Axis war effort. In Iran, for example, there 
were many Germans. Such “tourists” or ‘experts’? might be most 
dangerous to the country in which they were found at a critical hour. 
The serious attention of the Iranian Government had therefore been 
called to the danger which they were running, in their own interests, 
in allowing a large number of Germans to reside in the country. “| 
trust the Iranian Government will not fail to heed this warning, which 
is given in all friendliness and in all sincerity, and will take the neces- 
sary measures now to deal with this situation.” 

The foundation of British relations with Turkey was the Anglo- 
Turkish Treaty. Whatever might happen, Britain would continue to 
observe that treaty loyally. There was of course not a shadow of truth 
in the suggestion made by enemy propaganda that Britain might agree 
to some arrangement at the expense of Turkey. ““We would never agree 
to anything of the kind, nor in fact has any suggestion of the sort ever 
been made to us by any party. The post-war world will require 
the collaboration of many States, great and small. In that world the 
Turkey re-created by the genius of Ataturk will have a noble part to 
play and, in doing so, Turkey will decide her own course and she will 
choose her own collaborators.” 

Of Bulgaria he must speak in very different terms. “To-day she is, 
no doubt, well pleased with her ill-gotten gains, but she may rest assured 
that in the end those will not benefit her. Her action will not be for- 
gotten by ourselves, nor by our Allies, when the day of reckoning comes.’ 

Mr. Eden also expressed his satisfaction at the Russo-Polish agree- 
ment; he was convinced that both countries were determined to work 
it with energy in order to make their maximum contribution to the 
defeat of Germany. 

Mr. Eden said, in answer to a Parliamentary question, that the 
Government deeply regretted that the Finnish Government, acting no 
doubt under German pressure, had taken the initiative in breaking 
off diplomatic relations. The U.S. Minister in Helsinki had assumed 
charge of British interests in Finland. The Finnish Government had 
declared that it regarded itself as in honour bound to provide for those 
British subjects still in Finland who had volunteered to serve in the 
Finno-Soviet war. 

Aug. 7.—Sir Archibald Sinclair, in a written reply to «a Parlia- 
mentary question, gave the following figures for aircraft destroyed 
on all fronts except the Russian: 

British German Italian 
May 149 335 
June 227 277 
July 285 326 


Totals 938 
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The enemy losses did not include aircraft destroyed by the Fleet 
Air Arm or by the guns of warships and merchant ships. 

Aug. 8.—It was officially announced that the liner Georgic had 
been damaged by enemy action. There was only one casualty to the 
crew, and no troops were on board. 

Aug. 10.—Declaration to Turkey. (See Special Note.) 

Aug. 13.—-The Ministry of Home Security announced that the 
civilian casualties due to air raids on the United Kingdom in July were 
501 killed or missing, and 447 injured. 

Aug. 14.—Joint declaration by Mr. Churchill and President Roose- 
velt. (See Special Note.) 

The Board of Trade issued an Order prohibiting all exports to Japan 
except under Board of Trade licence. All outstanding licences were 
revoked. This was intended to ensure that the previous Order freezing 
Japanese assef$ should be a real instrument. 

Aug. 15.—British assurances to General de Gaulle concerning Syria. 
(See Syria.) 

Aug. 16.—Commercial agreement with the U.S.S.R. signed. (See 
U.S.S.R.) 

Aug. 17.—It was officially stated that the total number of German 
bombers which had crossed the British coast in the last four weeks 
was well under 300, or less than the number of R.A.F. bombers which 
had raided Germany in the night of Aug. 14. 

Aug. 18.—Mr. Churchill arrived back in this country. 


GREECE 

Aug. 18.—M. Barbaresso, Governor of the Bank of Greece, was 
appointed Minister of Finance and National Economy. He took the 
oath in Cape Town. 


ICELAND 

Aug. 17.—Mr. Churchill spent the day in the island, with Sir Dudley 
Pound, Sir John Dill, and Captain F. D. Roosevelt. He called on the 
Regent, and, in a speech to a crowd which welcomed him, said Britain 
and America would defend Iceland, and after the war assure her of her 
independence. 


INDO-CHINA 

Aug. 5.—According to Japanese press reports, Japanese troops 
had reached the new frontier of Indo-China and Thailand. Thai 
troops were drawn up on the other side of the border. 

Aug. 7.—The Cambodian aerodromes of Pnompenh, Kompongtom, 
Siemreap, and Soktrang were reported to be in Japanese hands. Men 
and materials were still being landed at Saigon and Camranh Bay. 

Aug. 11.—Appointment of Japanese Ambassador. (See Japan.) 

Aug. 18.—More Japanese transports and supply ships arrived at 
Saigon. 


IRAN 
Aug. 6.—Mr. Eden’s statement concerning Iran. (See Great Britain.) 
Aug. 17.—It was announced that the British and Soviet Ambas- 
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sadors had again informed the Government of Iran of their concern 
at the excessive numbers of Germans in Iran. 


IRAQ 

Aug. 15.—Reports of support for Syrian political demands by Iraqi 
political leaders. (See Syria.) 

Aug. 18.—Reports reaching Palestine stated that the former com- 
mander of the Royal Bodyguard and a number of Army officers 
suspected of complicity in Rashid Ali’s revolt had been placed on the 
retired list. 


JAPAN 


Aug. 5.—An official spokesman said that all Japan wanted was 
close economic co-operation with Thailand, in which @he baht might 
be linked with the yen. Japanese troop movements in Indo-China 
were merely intended to occupy strong points for adequate defence. 

Aug. 6.—Mr. Eden’s warning concerning Japanese action in 
Thailand. , (See Great Britain.) 

Mr. Cordell Hull’s warning. (See U.S.A.) 

Aug. 7.—Japanese official quarters disclaimed any aggressive 
intentions against Thailand, and said that Mr. Eden’s and Mr. Cordell 
Hull’s warnings were “based on no warrantable facts’. The Japanese 
press blamed Britain for creating a crisis in the Far East. 

It was reported that Japan had sent reinforcements to the north 
border of Korea and south-east Manchukuo. , 

Japanese official circles denied the importance of reported clashes 
between Japanese and Russian troops on the border of Manchukuo. 
- Aug. 8.—An official Japanese statement said that Russo-Japanese 
relations had not changed since the signature of the pact of neutrality. 
Rumours that Japan had demanded the demilitarization of Vladivostok 
and of a zone along the Manchukuo frontier, economic concessions in 
Siberia, a guarantee that the U.S.S.R. would not give bases to the 
U.S.A.,-and a new concession in Sakhalin, were denied. 

Aug. 11.—The Government decided to invoke all the provisions 
of the General Mobilization Act, dealing with the control of industry 
and shipping. wn } 

The Government decided that a special envoy with the rank of 
Ambassador should be sent to Indo-China. 

Mr. Wakasugi, Minister at the Japanese Embassy at Washington, 
stated at a press interview given while he was on his way to Japan 
that while the U.S.A. desired friendly relations with Japan, she was 
resolved to meet any further movements in Japan step by step by 
counter-measures, 

Aug. 14.—The Domei Agency said that considerable significance was 
attached in Tokyo to the fact that Mr. Churchill’s and President 
Roosevelt’§ joint declaration did not mention Japan. 

British Order prohibiting exports to Japan except under licence. 
(See Great Britain.) 

An unsuccessful attempt was made to assassinate Baron Hiranuma, 
’ the Conservative leader in the Japanese Cabinet. 

’ Aug. 17.—The Japanese press violently attacked the Churchill- 
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Roosevelt declaration, and warned the U.S.S.R. against accepting the 
proposal for a Three-Power Conference, which, it said, could only mean 
the further encirclement of Japan. 

Aug. 18.—The Foreign Minister received the U.S. Ambassador. 
Their discussion was described in Tokyo as of the “‘utmost importance’’. 
The Navy spokesman stated, according to the Japan Times and 
Advertiser, that in addition to a Navy of over 500 vessels, Japan had 
an air force of over 4,000 aircraft. Great Britain and America, in their 
encirclement policy, had failed to grasp the real truth of the situation, 
and “‘if the encirclement comes to.a head Japan will not be to blame, 
because she is animated by no territorial ambitions or imperialistic 
motives, and will move only when compelled to take a life or death 
decision’’. 

The Kokumin Shimbun told the nation to “prepare for the worst’, 
and pointed out that American war material sent to Russia via 
Vladivostok could be used against Japan. 

A Foreign Office notification imposed new restrictions on foreigners 
in the country, making it more difficult for them to leave. 


MANCHUKUO 
Aug. 5.—Recognition by Thailand. (See Thailand.) 


THE NETHERLANDS 

Aug. 5.—The Netherlands Prime Minister, broadcasting from 
London, said that although the Netherlands did not have diplomatic 
relations with the U.S.S.R., her rubber, tin, bauxite, coffee, and tea 
would contribute to the support of these latest victims of Hitler’s 
shameless thirst for world domination. 

Aug. 12.—It was learned that after a pastoral letter from the 
Catholic bishops warning the Dutch not to be deceived by German 
propaganda concerning a “‘crusade’’ against Bolshevism had been 
read in all Catholic churches, the German authorities started a violent 
campaign against the Catholic and Protestant ecclesiastical authorities. 
The Dutch Nazi Commissioner for trade unions took over all the 
confessional unions. The Reich Commissioner for the Netherlands 
warned confessional schools that their State subsidies would be with- 
drawn if they did not conform to German regulations. 

Aug. 13.—Swiss reports stated that the German occupation authori- 
ties in the Netherlands had issued a grave warning against demon- 
strations in favour of R.A.F. crews who had baled out. Soldiers had 
been ordered to use fire-arms against the demonstrators if necessary. 

Aug. 14.—Netherlands official circles in London issued a statement 
heartily endorsing the declaration of Mr. Churchill and President 
Roosevelt, which, it said, was expected to be only the beginning of a 
programme which would develop into a genuine new order. 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 

Aug. 8.—According to a statement issued by the Volksraad, air 
bases had been constructed in Borneo and Sumatra, which would 
be strongly defended if attacked. A Government spokesman said 
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that shipments of war materials were arriving regularly, and the 
authorities realized the seriousness of the situation. 

Aug. 18.—The Batavia wireless stated that nothing would be 
exported to Japan which would constitute material aid to that country’s 
war economy. 


NORWAY 


Aug. 5.—Statement concerning resumption of full diplomatic 
relations with U.S.S.R. (See U.S.S.R.) 

Aug. 11—Three Norwegians were court-martialled and shot at 
Bergen on the charge of using wireless appliances to send anti-German 
news to Britain. . 

General Rediess, head of the German police in Norway, published 
a statement in which he complained that Anglophiles and Germano- 
phobes had lately increased in number in Norway. 


PARAGUAY 


Aug. 5.—It was learned that a Treaty of Friendship between 
Brazil and Paraguay had been signed at Asuncion. 


POLAND 

Aug. 5.—Appointment of Polish Ambassador to Moscow. (See 
U.S.S.R.) 

Aug. 6.—The Polish Government in London announced that 
General Anders had been appointed to command the Polish Army 
on .Russian soil. General Szyszko-Bohusz arrived in Moscow to act 
as head of the Polish Military Mission to the Russian High Command. 

Aug. 14.—It was learned that the German authorities in occupied 
Poland were conscripting Polish citizens for auxiliary military service. 
The Polish Government had decided to draw the attention of Allied 
and neutral Governments to this flagrant breach of the Hague Conven- 
tion of 1907. 

' Aug. 15.—Signature of Russo-Polish military agreement. (See 
U.S.S.R.) 


SINGAPORE 

Aug. 5.—The arrival of large reinforcements of British and Indian 
troops was announced. 

Aug. 15.—Australian reinforcements for all arms, forming the largest 
single convoy to reach Malaya, landed at Singapore. 

Aug. 17.—The C-in-C., Far East, denied reports that the British 
Government had presented demands of any kind to Thailand. 


SPAIN 
Aug. 17.—It was learnt that during the previous week a wholesale 
purge in high posts in the Army had been carried out. 


SYRIA 
Aug. 8.—General Dentz and about 35.senior Vichy officers were 
interned because 75 British and Indian officers, who were stated to 
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have been flown by Vichy pilots to an unknown destination, had not 
been returned in accordance with the armistice convention. A British 
communiqué stated that some of these Allied officers had been found to 
be in Axis territory; the Vichy officers would be released as soon as all 
the Allied officers had been set af liberty. “‘Notwithstanding the bad 
faith shown by the Vichy authorities’, the communiqué said, the 
repatriation of Vichy troops was continuing according to the armistice 
terms. . 


Aug. 9.—Vichy Government’s demand for General Dentz’s release. 
(See France.) 

Aug. 15.—It was officially announced that Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, 
Minister of State, had sent the following letter to General de Gaulle: 


‘At the conclusion of our talk to-day I am happy to repeat to you 
the assurances that Great Britain has no interest in Syria or the 
Lebanon, except to win the war. We have no desire to encroach in any 
way upon the position of France. Both Free France and Great Britain 
are pledged to the independence of Syria and the Lebanon. When this 
essential step has been taken, and without prejudice to it, we freely 
admit that France should have the predominant position in Syria and 
the Lebanon over any other European Power. It is in this spirit that 
we have always acted. You will have seen recent utterances of the 
Prime Minister in this sense. I am glad to reaffirm them now to our 
friends and allies, who have our full sympathy and support. 


“On our side, I am happy again to receive your assurances of the 
determination of Free France, as friend and ally of Great Britain and 
in accordance with the agreements and declarations which you have 
already made, to pursue relentlessly to the finish the war against the 
common enemy. I am happy that we should thus reaffirm our complete 
understanding and agreement.” 


General de Gaulle replied:. “I have received the letter which you 
have been kind enough to send me following our interview of to-day. I 
am happy to take note of your renewed assurances regarding the 
disinterestedness of Great Britain in-Syria and the Lebanon, and the 
fact that Great Britain admits as a basic principle the pre-eminent 
and privileged position of France when these shall have attained 
independence in conformity with the undertaking which Free France 
has taken with regard to them. I take this opportunity of repeating 
that Free France, that is to say, France, is resolved to pursue the war 
at the side of Great Britain, her friend and ally, until the attainment 
of complete victory against our common enemies.” 

It was reported that a special command of shock troops sent from 
France some time ago to fight in Syria had joined the Allies. 

Reports current in Baghdad stated that Iraqi political circles 
and the press had begun to identify themselves with Syrian 
political demands, which included a status of independence which 
would prevent any French interference in domestic affairs. The 
Syrians were understood to reject the idea of a treaty with the Free 
French, and demanded a treaty with Great Britain on the lines of the 
British-Iraqi treaty. On these conditions they were willing to accept 
occupation by British and Free French troops till the end of the war. 
The Syrian leaders argued that it was not possible, in practice, to make 
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a treaty with the French which would exclude interference. in their 
internal affairs. ‘ f 

Aug. 17.—Some 50 British officers and other ranks who had been 
taken prisoner in Syria and sent to Toulon were brought back. Certain 
junior Vichy officers were released in return, but General Dentz and 
the higher officers would, it was stated, continue to be interned until 
the other British prisoners, numbering about 35, had been released. 


THAILAND 

Aug. 5.—It was announced that Thailand had formally recognized 
Manchukuo. 

Aug. 6.—It was stated that mechanized troops had taken up their 
positions on Thailand’s eastern border. The headquarters of the tank 
division of the Thai Eastern Army were established at Battambang. 

Mr. Cordell Hull’s statement on Thailand. (See U.S.A.) 

Mr. Eden’s statement on Thailand. (See Great Britain.) 

Aug. 7.—Bangkok radio, after pointing out that Thailand trusted 
both Great Britain and Japan to observe their pledges to respect her 
neutrality, added: “Thailand is quite strong enough to protect herself, 
and has no need of any other nation to come and protect her. We 
are not like Indo-China, which France admitted was weak.”’ 

Aug. 11.—Bangkok radio stated that all measures would be used 
to annihilate an invader, including “scorched earth tactics’. The 
Thailanders would die to the last man rather than surrender, 


TURKEY 

Aug. 6.—Mr. Eden’s statement concerning Turkey. (See Great 
Britain.) 

Aug. 10.—British and Russian declarations to Turkey. (See Special 
Note.) 


U.S.A. 

Aug. 5.—It was announced that the Government had formally 
promised to give Russia all practical economic assistance; delivery 
of war materials would be expedited, and a Russian request for shipping 
facilities wonld be considered. 

Mr. Cordell Hull informed the press that he hoped shortly to receive 
an official assurance that the Vichy Government would deny the 
Axis military facilities in Africa similar to those granted to Japan in 
Indo-China. 

It was announced that a Conference of the International Labour 
Organization would be held in New York on Oct. 27 to discuss collabora- 
tion between public authorities and employers’ ‘and workers’ 
organizations. 

Aug. 6.—Mr. Cordell Hull told the press that a Japanese move into 
Thailand would be regarded as menacing American security and 
endangering American territory in the Pacific. Questioned concerning 
_ the reports that Japan intended to ask for military facilities in Thailand, 

he said that the U.S.A. regarded these with increasing concern. 

It was learned that the Government had released from the ‘“‘freezing 
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order” some million dollars’ worth of orders previously placed by the 
U.S.S.R. for machine tools, oil well drilling machinery, and other 
industrial equipment. It was believed that these would be used in the 
‘factories established in the Eastern Urals. 

Aug. 7.—The Senate passed a Bill authorizing the extension of the 
service of U.S. conscripts, National Guards, and reservists for 18 
months beyond the present one-year term, in view of the existing 
danger to national interests. 

Mr. Ickes, U.S. Petroleum Administrator, said that 4 American 

tankers were being transferred to Russia for the transport of aviation 
etrol. 
Aug. 8.—Replying to German accusations of ‘imperialistic’ designs 
by the U.S.A., Mr. Cordell Hull said that so transparent a piece of 
propaganda could deceive no one in the Americas, coming from a 
country which had pitilessly seized 15 countries in Europe, and was 
now looking. with longing eyes towards the Western Hemisphere for 
further conquests. 

Aug. 12.—The House of Representatives adopted the Bill authoriz- 
ing the extension of the service of conscripts without a division. 

Aug. 14.—Joint declaration by President Roosevelt and Mr. Chur- 
chill. (See Special Note.) 

Mr. Cordell Hull made the following statement concerning 
the joint declaration by Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt: 
“It is a statement of basic principles and-fundamental ideas, and 
policies that are universal in their practical application. These hereto- 
fore have been generally accepted by all civilized nations, and were 
being strongly supported until certain countries decided to launch a 
universal movement to destroy the whole structure of civilized relations 
between nations and to establish a system of rule over peoples which 
would be largely conquered by barbarism and savagery.”’ 

Lord Beaverbrook, accompanied by General Marshall, Chief of Staff 
of the United States Army, arrived in Washington. 

Aug. 15.—Mr. Stimson, Secretary of War, broadcasting to the Army, 
said that the Western Hemisphere was inevitably the target of the 
marauding totalitarian Powers. The U.S.A. was not planning an 
expeditionary force for the benefit of other nations, but intended to 
equip a defensive force to deal with the rapidly growing danger. 
“Germany, Italy, and Japan are banded together on a scheme of world 
conquest. The presence of German agents and fifth columists through- 
out the Western Hemisphere shows only too clearly the one direction 
in which Germany’s future efforts at conquest are likely to go. We 
have learned to recognize the symptoms which invariably forecast a 
coming neo-Axis attack. To-day some of the most significant of those 
symptoms are taking place in South America.’’ There was reason to 
believe that Germany would try to secure possession of Dakar. The 
Germans might, by a combined air and fifth column attack, secure a 
footing on the South American coast within bombing range of the 
Panama Canal. The Army and Air Force must be prepared to fight on 
the Atlantic or Pacific coasts or in South America. 

Aug. 16.—President Roosevelt landed on returning from his con- 
ference with Mr. Churchill. He informed the press that the meeting 
had been eminently successful, and that complete understanding had 
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been reached on all aspects of the war, which had been discussed in 
relation to every region of each of the five continents. He did not 
think it had brought the U.S.A. closer to entering the war. He ex- 
pressed confidence in the Russian ability to continue resistance through 
the winter. 

Aug. 18.—President Roosevelt announced an agreement under 
which Pan-American Airways would ferry aircraft to West Africa and 
thence to the British forces in the Middle East. They would establish 
a transport service between West Africa and the Middle East at once. 

Mr. Hull told the press that he had received no explanation from the 
Japanese Government of the refusal to allow 100 U.S. citizens to sail 
for home. : 


U.S.S.R. , 

Aug. 5.—The Soviet Information Bureau announced that the 
Soviet-Yugoslav Pact of Friendship, concluded before the invasion of 
Yugoslavia, was still valid. Poland had appointed an Ambassador 
to Moscow. 

The Norwegian Foreign Minister and M. Maisky exchanged letters 
expressing the desire of their Governments to restore full diplomatic 
contact by the exchange of Ministers. 

Marshal Budenny appealed to Russians in German-occupied territory 
to band together in guerrilla units and carry out the “‘scorched earth’ 
policy. “Not one ounce of bread for the enemy. Harvest exactly as 
much as you need and destroy the remainder. The hour of victory is 
approaching.”’ 

Pravda, reviewing the war, stated that the growing strength of the 
Red Army had in some places put the Germans on the defensive. It 
was too early to talk of decisive results, but it was possible to look 
forward with the best hopes. 

Aug. 7.—Exchange of representatives with Belgium. (See Belgium.) 

Aug. 8.—The Soviet Information Bureau issued a statement reply- 
ing to the claims made in the German special report on the war. (See 
Germany.) It claimed that the ever-growing resistance of the Red 
Army, the daring operations of the guerrillas, and the struggle of the 
whole people against the invader had disastrously affected German 
fighting spirit and civilian moral. In its endeavour to excuse the slow 
progress of the invasion, German propaganda had invented the legend 
of a strongly fortified “‘Stalin Line’. This did not exist, though there 
were of course fortified points where necessary; the reason for the 
heavy German losses was that the determined Russian resistance 
turned every inch of the country into a fortified point. The figures of 
Russian losses given by the German High Command were fantastic. 
Germany’s own losses were 1,500,000 in killed, wounded, and prisoners, 
which accounted for their throwing into the battle men of over 45 or 
under 17. Russian losses in killed, wounded, and prisoners were 600,000. 
Losses of material were: Germany, 6,000 tanks, 8,000 guns, and 6,000 
aircraft; Russia, 5,000 tanks, 7,000 guns, and 4,000 aircraft. 

Marshal Timoshenko called on the population of occupied districts 
to join guerrilla bands, attack the Germans behind their lines, and 
destroy bridges and telegraph and telephone lines, 
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M. Maisky handed ‘the High Commissioner for Eire a Note protesting 
strongly against the detention by the Government of Eire of five ships, 
formerly Estonian and Latvian, which had been taken over by the 
U.S.S.R. when these countries were incorporated in the Soviet Union. 

Aug. 10.—Declaration to Turkey. (See Special Noite.) 

Aug. 13.—The Tass Agency reported that all Polish prisoners of war 
in Russia had been granted an amnesty’in accordance with the terms 
of the Russo-Polish agreement, and that other Poles under detention 
in Russia had been freed. 

Aug. 14.—M. Lozovsky said that the German claim to have 
encircled Odessa was wishful thinking. He added: ‘“‘When Russian 
reports say that nothing important is happening at the front, it means 
that the Germans have halted and are not advancing anywhere.”’ 

Aug. 15.—Mr. Churchill’s and President Roosevelt’s message to 
M. Stalin. (See Special Note.) 

A Russo-Polish military agreement, dealing with the details of the 
formation of a Polish army in the U.S.S.R., was signed at Moscow. 

Aug. 16. peoples 
of the Union ‘and of the Government for the readiness of Britain and 
the U.S.A. to aid the U.S.S.R. in the war. He welcomed the proposal 
for a Three-Power Conference in Moscow on the distribution of arma- 
ments and war material, and was ready to take all steps for the 
holding of such a conference as soon as possible. 

A commercial agreement was signed at Moscow providing for the 
exchange of goods on credit and on a clearing between Great Britain 
and the U.S.S.R. The British Government would grant the U.S.S.R.a 
credit of £10,000,000 for five years; when this was exhausted, the 
Governments would negotiate for a further amount. 


YUGOSLAVIA , 

Aug. 5.—Russian statement concerning Pact of Friendship with 
Yugoslavia. (See U.S.S.R.) 

Aug. 12.—Reports from Turkey stated that a movement of revolt 
was spreading through Serbia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Montenegro; 
19) persons were executed after a bomb outrage at Zagreb, and 30 
after another near Sarajevo. 

Aug. 17.—It was reported that the German military authorities 
had ordered the burning of the tgwn of Gola in reprisal for a guerrilla 
attack on a German military lorry. 





